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Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq. . Begun by 
himself and concluded by his daughter, Maria Edge- 
worth. 2 vols. Svo. pp. 890. London, 1820. 


Tue life of Edgeworth, while it furnishes a fine specimen 
of auto-biography, 1s one of the most interesting and in- 
structive works that has issued from the press for some 
time. * lL write my life,” says Mr. Edgeworth in the in- 
troduction, ‘not because it contains any extraordinary 
adventures, any uncommon series of good or bad fortune, 
any instances of superior talents or heroic virtues; but 
because, from habits acquired in educating a large family, 
i can develop with some certainty the circumstances 
which have formed my character and influenced my con- 
duct.’ Such were the motives which induced Mr. Edge- 
worth, In 1808 and 1809, to commence writing his own 
life, and which, however, he only brought down to the 
year 1782, leaving his daughter Maria to revise, com- 
plete, and publish it. This, she has done with that abi- 
lity, which characterises the writings of this amiable 
authoress. Without detaining our readers by a longer 
exordium, we proceed with some degree of impatience to 
give a connected account of the life of Edgeworth, and to 
select such anecdotes of his contemporaries, with which 
these volumes are thickly interspersed, as appear to us 
most interesting. 

The family of Edgeworth, which had been settled at 
Edgeworth, now called Edgeware, in Middlesex, settled 
in Ireland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edward 
Edgeworth was Bishop of Down and Connor, in 1593, 
and dying without issue, left his fortune to his, brother 
Francis, who was clerk of the Hanaper, 1619, from whom 
Mr. Edgeworth is lineally descended, Captain John 
Edgeworth, the son of Francis by a daughter of Sir Ed- 
mond Tuite, married the daughter of Sir Hugh Cullum, 
ot Derbyshire ; a singular incident occurred to this lady 
— after Captain Edgeworth had brought her to his 

stle of Cranallagh, in the county of Longford :— 


. Before the Irish rebellion broke out, in 1641, Captain 
Ho ent not aware of the immediate danger, left his wife 
to ay ees inthe castle of Cranallagh, while he was summoned 
“fee ee some military duty. During his absence, 
dra a Angee attacked the castle, set fire to it at night, and 
* Spedbany lady out, literally naked. She escaped from 
dispersed af sage hid herself under a furze bush, till they had 
the rebele > what means she saved herself from the fury of 
thence to E land. heard ; she made her way to Dublin, 
After t} ngiand, and to her father’s house in Derbyshire, 

1€ rebels had forced this lady out of the castle, and had 





set 
completely ; but they were 


poy it, they plundered it 
* from reverence for the picture | 


24 ne extinguish the fire, 


of Jane Edgeworth. Her; portrait was painted on the wains- 
coat, with a cross hanging from her neck, and a rosary in her 
hands. Being a Catholic, and having founded a religious 
house, she was considered as a saint. The only son of Cap- 
tai) Edgeworth was then an infant, lying in his cradle. One 
of the rebels seized the child by the leg, and was in the act of 
swinging him round to dash his brains out against the corner 
of the castle wall, when an Irish servant, of the lowest order, 
stopped his hand, claiming the right of killing the little here- 
tick himself, and swearing that a sudden death would be too 
good for him; that he would plunge him up to the throat in 
a bog-hole, and leave him for the crows to pick his eyes out. 
Snatching the child from his comrade, he ran off with it toa 
neighbouring bog, and thrust it into the mud; but, whenthe 
rebels had retired, this man, who had only pretended to join 
them, went back to the bog for the boy, preserved his lite 
and, contriving to hide him in a pannier under eggs and 
chickens, carried him actually through the midst of the rebel 
camp, safely to Dublin. This faithful servant’s name was 
Bryan Ferral. His Jast descendant died within my memory, 
after having lived, and been supported always, under my 
father’s protection. My father heard this story from Lady 
Edgeworth, his grandmother, and also from a man of 107 
years of age, one Bryan Simpson, who was present when the 
attack was made on Cranallagh Castle, and by whom the facts 
were circumstantially detailed.’ 


Captain Edgeworth, after the death of hislady,who with 
herscr hed so miraculously escaped, married a Mrs, Bridg- 
man, with. whom he became acquainted on stopping a 
day at Chester. The captain’s son, who had been pre- 
served by Bryan Ferral, became attached to the daughter 
of Mrs. Bridgman by her former hnsband. They were 
married, and had a son born before the joint ages of his 
father and mother amounted to thirty-one years. Another 
son by this marriage, John, was very extravagant and 
dissipated a considerable part of his fortune. ‘ At one 
time, when he had run out all his cash, he actually sold 
the ground plot of a house in Dublin to purchase a Ingh- 
crowned hat and feathers, which was then the mode.’ He 
was knighted by Charles II]. His. lady was a mixture of 
strength and weakness. She was courageous beyond the 
habits of her sex, and yet she believed in fairies. Mr. 
Edgeworth relates of this lady an anecdote that has been 
told a thousand times, and said by the narrators who 
wished to give it * a local habitation and a name,’ to have 
occurred in almost every town in England, It is the old 
story of taking a hghted candle out of a barrel of gun- 
powder, which a servant had incautiously stuck in it. As 
there is no reason to doubt Mr. Edgeworth’s veracity, we 
must believe the circumstance to have occurred te this 
lady. 


Francis Edgeworth, the eldest son, grandfather of th 
writer, Was a zealous protestant, so much so that he was 
called Protestant rank. He married ‘successivel +se- 
eat sia and raised a regiment for King William, o 
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which he was colonel. He was straitened in his circutn- | 
stances, and much addicted to gambling :— 


‘One night, after having lost all the money he could com- 
mand, he staked his wife’s diamond eai-rings, and went into 
an adioining room, where she was sitting In company, to ask 
her to lend them to him. She took them from her ears, and 
gave them to him, saying, that she knew for what purpose he 
wanted them, and that he was welcome tothem. ‘They were 
played for. My grandfather won upon this last stake, and 
gained back all he had lost that night. Inthe warmth of his 
gratitude to his wife, he, at her desire, took an oath, that he 
would never more play at anv gaine with cards or dice. Some 
time afterwards, he was found ina hay yard with a friend, 
drawing straws out of the hay rick, and betting upon which 
should be the longest !—As might be expected, he lived in 
alternate extravagance and distress ; sometimes with a coach 
and four, and sometimes in very want of half a crown. 


Her son became a law student in the Temple, recovered 
part of the estates his father had dissipated, and married 
a daughter of Samuel Lovell, a Welch judge, of whom 
we have the following anecdote :— 


‘Travelling over the sands near Beaumaris, as he was going 
clicuit, he was overtaken by the night, and by the tide ; his 
coach was set fast in a quick-sand ; the water soon rose into 
the coach, and his register, and some other attendants, crept 
out of the windows and mounted on the roof, and on the coach 
box. The judge let the water rise to his very lips, and with 
becoming gravity replied, to all the earnest entreaties of his 
attendants, **[ will follow your counsel, if you can quote any | 
precedent for a judge’s mounting a coach box.” ’ 


Richard Lovell Edgeworth was born in Bath, in the | 
year 1744. He was unfortunate in his nurses, two of them, 
of the names of Self and Evil, almost starved him. The 
rudiments of education were taught him by his mother. | 
When a child, he was of a violent temper, but this was 
subdued by the mild and excellent management of his 
mother. At seven years of age, he exhibited a predilection 
for the mechanie arts, and that close observation which so 
strongly marked his character through life. In the details 
of Edgeworth’s boyhood we have the following recipe for 
curing the vapours; t was practised by Lord Trimble- 
stone, a nobleman, whose high character in the world for 
nedical knowledge and for philanthropy attracted much 
attention :— 





— 


‘ A very delicate lady of fashion, who had, till her beauty 
began to decay, been flattered egregiously by one sex, and 


veheinently envied by the other, began to feel, as years ap- 
proached, that she was shrinking into nobcdy. Disappoint- 
ment produces ennui, and ennui disease ; a train of nervous 
symptoms succeeded each other with alarming rapidity, and 


after the advice and the consultations of all the physicians in | 


Ireland, and the correspondence of the most eminent in En- 
gland, this poor lady had recourse, in the last resort, to Lord 
‘Trimblestone. He declined interfering, he hesitated; but, 
at last, after much intercession, he consented to hear the lady’s 
complaints, and to endeavour to effect her cure: this conces- 
sion was made upon a positive stipulation, that the patient 
should remain three weeks in his house, without any attend- 
ants but those of his own family, and that her friends should 
give her up entirely to his management.— ‘The case was des- 
perate, and any terins must be submitted to, where there was 
a prospect of relief. The lady went to Trimblestone, was 
received with the greatest attention and politeness. Instead of 
a grave and forbidding physician, her host, she found, was a 
man of most agreeable manners. Lady Trimblestone did 
every thing in her power to entertain her guest, and for two 
gf three days the demon of ennui was banished. At length 





dhe Jady’s vapours returned ; every thing appeared changed. | 


a es 


Melancholy brought on a return of alarming nervous com 

plaints—convulsions of the limbs—perversion of the und “1 
standing—a horror of society; in short, all the complaints rl 
are to be met with in an advettisement enumerating the a 
ries of anervous patient. Inthe midst of one of her hen 
violent fits, four mutes, dressed in white, entered her apart 

ment; slowly approaching, they took her without violence 
in their arms, and without giving her time to recollect her. 
self, conveyed her into a distant chamber hung with black 

and lighted with green tapers. From the ceiling, which wa. 
of a considerable height, a swing was suspended, in whici, 
she was placed by the mutes, so as to be seated at some dis. 
tance from the ground. One of the mutes set the swing jy 
motion; and as it approached one end of the room, she was 
opposed by 2 grim menacing figure armed with a huge rod of 
birch, When she looked behind her, she saw a similar figure 
at the other end of the room, armed in the same manner, The 
terror, notwithstanding the strange circumstances which sur. 
rounded her, was not of that sort which threatens life; but 
every instant there was an immediate hazard of bodily pain, 
After some time, the mutes appeared again, with great com. 
posure took the lady out of the swing, and conducted her to 
ber apartment. When she had reposed some time, a servant 
came to inform her, that tea was ready. Fear of what might 
be the consequences of a refusal prevented her from declin- 
ing to appear. No notice was taken of what had happened, 
and the evening.and the next day passed without any attack 
of her disorder. On the third day the vapours returned—the 
mutes reappeared—the inenacing flagellants again affrighted 
her, and again she enjoyed a remission of her complaints. By 
degrees the fits of her disorder became less frequent, the mi- 
nistration of her tormenters less necessary, and in time, the 
habits of hypochondriacism were so often interrupted, and 
such a new series of ideas was introduced into,her mind, that 
she recovered perfect health, and preserved to the end of lier 
life sincere gratitude for her adventurous physician.’ 





Young Edgeworth, after being at school at Warwick, 
was for some time in Dublin College, and when seven- 
teen years old, was removed to Oxford, and entered as 4 
centleman commoner of Corpus Christi. Here he studied 
closely. Being one day in court during the assizes st 
Oxford, a curious circumstance occurred :— 


‘A man was tried for some felony, the judge had charged 
the jury, and called on the foreman, who seemed to bea 
decent farmer, for a verdict. While the judge turned his 
head aside to speak to somebody, the foreman of the Jory, 
who had not heard the evidence or the judge’s charge, askec 
me, who was behind him, and whom he had observed to %¢ 
attentive to the trial, what verdict he should give- Struck 
with the injustice and illegality of this procedure, I stood up 
and addressed the judges Wills and Smith. “ My Lords, 
said IL—Sit down, Sir,” said the judge.—* My Lord, Ire 
quest to be heard for one moment.’’—The judge grew an gt 
‘ Sir, your gown shall not protect you, [ must punish you 
you persist.—By this time the eyes of the whole court wel 
turned upon me; but feeling that I was in the right I gen 
vered. ‘** My Lord, I must lay a circumstance one 
which has just happened.” ‘The judge still imagining 
had some complaint to make relative to inyself, ordere ‘ 
sheriff to remove me.—‘* My Lord, you will commit e* 
you think proper, but in the mean time I must declare; - 
the foreman of this jury is going to deliver an illegal ver - 
for he had not heard the evidence, and he has asked me ¥ 
verdict he ought to give.” for bi 

‘The judge from the bench made me an apology Ohi 
hastiness, and added a few words of strong approbation. a 
was of use to me, by tending to increase my self rene 
in public, and my desire to take an active parti favo 
justice.’ 


t 
About this period, Mr. Edgeworth lost his excelle® 
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ere her dying advice to him was such as well de- | Sir Francis found, that all the public spectacles of London 
mother: her ©) ded, since it is equally applicable to all | Were familiar to this man, who had often gone to town, on 
serves to be recorded, og th rt. ' 4 et. mg to see various exhibitions. This seemed to have 
in life. With her dying breath she said: een his favourite relaxation. _ After many attempts, Sir Fran- 
«« My son, learn how to say no.”’—She warned me further cis at last discovered, that this odd mortal had neverseen 
- an error, into which, from the vivacity of my temper, I was | fire-eater, and that he did not believe the wonderful stories 
= *t likel “to fall—“* Your inventive faculty,” said she, “will | he had heard of fire-eaters; nor could it, he said, be ima- 
-— “ "eagerly into new plans; and you may be dazzled | gined, that any man could yomit smoke, and flame, and fire 
+“ be new scheme, before you have finished, or fairly tried | from hismouth, like avolcano. Sir Francis proposed to carry : 
a bo you had begun.—Resolve to finish, never procrastl- | him immediately to town, and to shew him the most accoin- 





asin, plished eater of fire that had ever appeared. The wary ci- 
L ' ; , . - . 

| ile s lege, the daughter | tizen of Andover suspected some trick, and could by no 
fr. Edgeworth married while at College, ghte i : 

: i i. of Black Bourton. Mr. Elers had experi- | ™¢4"s be prevailed upon to go up to town. Our staunch 


5 eel € fort oh wen cee candidate, never at a loss for resource, despatched instantly a . 
enced great vicissitudes of Tortune, rable ¢ trusty servant to London, requesting Angelo to come to his 

give his daughter any fortune. A remarkable a assistance. Among his various accomplishments, Angelo 
stance happened im the family of a gentleman in the | possessed the art of fire-eating in the utmost perfection; and 
4 neighbourhood, which, though unconnected with Mr. | though no pecuniary consideration could have induced him 
it Edgeworth or his affairs, is worth relating :-— to make a display of his talents in such an art, yet to oblige 


Sir Francis, to whom all his friends were enthusiastically de- 
‘ «Mr. Lentha!l, (descended from the speaker Lenthall,) voted, Angelocomplied. A few hours after he received the 
P lived at Burford, within a few miles of Black-Bourton. This 


. | ho was a very good master, had a very good request, he io “4 pcg in a chaise and four, ex- 
ntleman, wh — 7 & eat fire for Sir Franci val’s fri nm tt 
| Cees, One morning, the butler came to his master with a Nioues voter saw dullness pn on ce oak tok 
nt in hi and rubbing his forehead in that indescrib- |-—- Bacio a ae a lorry 
| letter in his hand, an a ; . expedition, on purpose to entertain him, he began to yield. 
ne er, which isan introduction to something which the < ae oe : 
r | able sage A coal taney Wk ee cnninanienie. Gatien ia But when Angelo filled his mouth with torrents of flame, that 
‘ son does not we Dees ; is li . iss ve 
| Trenthall, that he was very sorry to be obliged to quit his ser- | orn is eves: when these fameschanged to rariouscolours: and 
he | sce. “Why, whatis the matter, John? has any body offended eee 8! petvekr nt Dwg 
“ vice. Sa nae ine a Scie ain dime sins gael as, te seemed continually to increase even in volume and intensity ; 
By you ?—1 ee te ve, il Sse that’s not the | OUr voter was quite melted: he implored Angelo to run no 
ni- in ert a. got lame y ote lottery of 30001., and farther hazard; he confessed, ‘‘ that he did not think the de- 
: ing, bu ave jus < * th hs : +e , ‘ 
na +e. geen ‘fe had F silalt tom Teas Gor cen tarebeoneies ted? il himself could cast out such torrents of fire and flame, and 
od «6«| | lf Rave eh mye ican a adie eek at cok ak wee that he believed Sir Francis had his Satanic Majesty for his 
hat nies hee z vane “ Re money, vou will take | tend, otherwise Sir Francis never could have prevailed upon 
her wet i gl = cae sar ae al That ape promise >> | him to break the vow which he had made not to vote for 
me back aga | . aeons > |him.? 
said Mr. Lenthall, ‘* which I believe 1 may safely make, as —— t , ; ' 
‘ eye . . oe? ad : n , > ¢ ‘ 
ck, there is very little probability of your wishing to return to be Sir wrens was returned a second time by a ruse de 
vig a butler, after having lived as a gentleman.” i ted Sir Francie Delaval’e elect: ee 
ia’ ‘Mr. Lenthall was, however, mistaken. John spent nearly z dee enc “Hi phe or Hill w ..¢ pang digas, Saab dy 
‘ 4 the amount of his ticket in less than a year. He had pre- of } odio Is at on tl s Dill was yet to k. tty te 
yn viously bought himself a small annuity to provide for his old | 4¢ ad Deen running On for many Years, and though large 
s at 


; , : : ° : st ant alance abil! eo- 
age; when he had spent all the rest of his money, he actually | Sums had — aa “ee a prodigious — Kir re 

returned to the service of Mr. Lenthall, and I saw him stand- — to "e a pustec . so gr ve before the King ' 
ened ing at the sideboard at the time when I was in that country.’ ench, «\mong a variety of exorbitant and monstrous 


g charges, there appeared the following article :— 

be a | Mr. Edgeworth now became acquainted with Sir Fran-} «To being thrown out of the window at the George Inn, 
d his cis Deleval, at whose house, which was always open to | Andover—to my leg being thereby broken—to surgeon’s 
ed men of genius and merit, he saw more of the world than | bill, and loss of time and business—all in the service of Sir 
b) 


. ‘ aw = = ”» 
io be hecould have done elsewhere. In one of their meetings | F. B. Delaval.—Five hundred pounds. 


; ; ee ae 
a at this house, When this er be explained, it appeared, 

¥ io . that the attorney had, by way of promoting Sir Francis’s in- 
od up Angelo, the graceful fencing-master, and Bensley, the | terest in the borough, sent cards of invitation to the officers of 
yrds 8 


‘ctor, were of the party ; Angelo was consulted by Bensley, 
on What he ought to do with his hands while he was speaking. 
ngry. Angelo told him, that it was impossible to prescribe what he 


a regiment in the town, in the name of the mayor and corpo- 
ration, inviting them to dine and drink his Majesty’s health 


A ; he | on his birth-day. He, at the same time, wrote a similar in« 
~~ “ould always do with them ; but that it was easy to tell him | yitation to the mayor and corporation, in the name of the ot- 
t were what should not be done— he should not put them into his | ficers of the regiment. The two companies met, compli- 
se ore . “Lk — . =. an ; , ’ 
gt wir ly a custom to which poor Bensley was | mented each other, eat a good dinner, drank a hearty bottle 
“rat | nich addicted. of wine to his Majesty’s health, and prepared to break up. 
od the The following election anecdotes, related of Sir Fran- | Phe commanding officer of the regiment, being the poltest 
me it cis Deleval, are amusing :— man in company, made a handsome speech to Mr. Mavor, 
that thanking him for his hospitable invitation and entertainment. 
’ 


dict, ‘Once, when he stood for the borough of Andover, an op- | ‘“‘ No, colonel,” ae the mayor, ‘‘ it is to you that thanks 
. what — took place, and the corporation was so closely di |are due, by me and my brother aldermen, for your generous 
, eh it was nearly a drawn battle between him and his | treat to us.” The colonel replied with as much warmth as 
for his sata ~~ One sturdy fellow among the voters held out good breeding would allow: the mayor retorted with déwn- 
. This either of sppiicetions : he declared, that he would vote for | right anger, swearing that he would not be choused by the 
sessio™ | visit, ana eens candidates. Sir Francis paid him a | bravest Colonel in his Majesty’s service.—‘‘ Mr. Mayor, 
out! | means 2 we 1 much address endeavoured to discover some | said the colonel, ‘ there is no necessity for displaying any 
massailable vege! him. Sir Francis knew, that the man was | vulgar passion on this occasion. Permit ine to shew you, 
t | ambit € by plain bribery; he therefore tried to tempt his | that I have here your obliging card of invitation.” —*« Nay, 
:celle® sete ah his love of pleasure; his curiosity, in short, every | Mr. Colonel, here is no opportunity for bantering, there is 
‘10N that he thought could actuate this obstinate voter, | your card.”? . 
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‘Upon examining the cards, it was observed, that, notwith- 
standing an attempt to disguise it, both cards were written in 
the same hand by some person, who had designed to make 
fools of them all. " Every eve of the corporation turned spon- 
taneously upon the attorney, who, of course, attended all 
whic meetings. His impudence suddenly gave way, he 
faliered and betraved himself so fully by his confusion, that 
the colonel, in a fit of summary justice, threw him out of the 
bor this Sir Francis Delaval was charged five hun- 


window, 
Whether he paid the money or not, | forget.’ 


dred pounds. 

Of Mr. Edgeworth’s genius for mechanical invention, 
we have the following instances :— 

‘During my residence at Hare Hatch, another wager was 
proposed by me among our acquaintance, the purport of which 
was, that IT undertook to find a man, who should, with the 
assistance of machinery, walk faster than any other person 
that could be produced. The machinery which I intended 
to employ was a huge hollow wheel, made very light, within 
side of which, in a barrel of six feet diameter, a man should 
walk. Whilst he step:ed thirty inches, the circumference of 
the large wheel, or rather wheels, would revolve five feet on 
the ground ; andas tie machine was to roll on planks, and on 
a plane somewhat inclined, when once the vis inertia of the 
machine shuld be overcome, it would carry on the man with- 
in it, as fast as he could possibly walk. I had provided 
means of regulating the motion, so that the wheel should not 
tun away with its master. I had the wheel made, and when 
it was so nearly completed as to require but a few hours’ 
work to finish it, J went to London for Lord Efiingham, to 
whom Thad promised, that he should be present at the first 
experiment made with it. But the bulk and extraordinary ap- 
pearance of my machine had attracted the notice of the coun 
trv neighbourhood ; and taking advantage of my absence, some 
idle curious persons went to the carpenter I employed, who 
lived on Hare Hatch Common. From him they obtained 
the great wheel, which had been left by me in his care. It 
was not finished. | had not yet furnished it with the means 
of stopping or moderating its motion. A young lad got into 
it, his companions Jaunched it on a path which led gently 
down hill, towards a very steep chalk pit. ‘his pit was at 
such a distanee, as to be out of their thoughts, when they set 
the wheel in motion. On it ran. The lad withinside plied 
his legs with all his might. The spectators, who at first stood 
still to behold the operation, were soon alarmed by the shouts 
of theircompanion, who perceived hisdanger. ‘The vehicle be- 
came quite ungovernable, the velocity increased as it ran down 
hill. Fortunately, the boy contrived to jump {rom his rolling 
prison before it reached the chalk-pit; but the wheel went 
on with such velocity, as to outstrip its pursuers, and, rolling 
over the edge of the precipice, it was dashed to pieces.’ 

‘AsI amonthe subject of carriages, [ shall mention a 
sailing carriage, that I tried on this common. ‘The carriage 
was light, steady, and ran with amazing velocity. One day, 
When I was preparing for a sail in it, with my friend and 
school-fellow, Mr. William Foster, my wheel-boat escaped 
from its moorings, just as we were going to step on board. 
With the utmost difficulty I overtock it, and as | saw three or 
four stage-coaches on the road, and feared that this sailing 


chariot might frighten their horses, I, at the hazard of my life, | 


got into my carriage while it was under full sail, and then, at 
a favourable part of the road, I used the means | had of guid- 
ing it easily out of the way. But the sense of the mischief 
which must have ensued, if I bad not succeeded in getting 
into the machine atthe proper place, and stopping it at the 
right moment, was so strong, as to deter me from trying any 
more experiments on this carriage in such a dangerous place. 

‘Such should never be attempted except on a large com- 
mon, at adistence froma high read. It may not, however, 
De ciMiss to suggest, that upen a Jong extent of iron rail-way, 
In anopen country, carriages properly constructed, might 
make prottable voyages from time to time with sails instead 
O: horses; tor though a constant or regular intercourse could 


ae nl 
not be thus carried on, yet goods of a certain sort, that are 


were favourable.’ 
( To be continued.) 
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Historical Documents and Reflections on the Government 
of Holland. By Louis Bonaparte, Ex-King of Holland, 


(Continued from p. 392.) 


NAPoLeon, in whose hands the destinies of Holland had 
long been placed, at length determined to seat one of 
his brothers on the throne. A deputation from Holland 
arrived in Paris, towards the spring of 1806; and, after 
four months of negociation, a treaty was concluded, by 
which royalty was established in Holland, and founded 
on constitutional laws. Louis, who was elected as the new 
sovereign, was quite averse to such an elevation, but he 
remonstrated iu vain; and the Dutch deputies, assuring 
him that the nation gave him the preference, induced hin; 
reluctantly to consent to bear the fatigues and cares of 
royalty. On the 5th of June, 1806, Louis was pros 
claimed King of Holland. Nine days afterwards, he set 
out for his’ new kingdom, and arrived at the Palace of 
Bois, near the Hague, on the 18th of June, 

The ex-king here gives copies of several addresses that 
were presented to him, and his replies and speeches on the 
occasion of his accession. He also gives his opinions with 
regard to government, which appear to be somewhat at 
variance. ile says— 


‘The King perceived at once, that the government of Hol- 
land must place its principal reliance on public opinion. He 
did not conceive, indeed, that he was bound to follow it with 
blind and implicit confidence in all cases, but merely that it 
was necessary it should enlighten his judgment, and guide 
and direct his attention. ‘This truth was of the greatest uti- 
lity to him.’ 

‘A monarchy modelled on that of the English seemed 
most suitable to the Dutch, who, however, ought to judge for 
themselves on this subject. Men, when collected together 
in society, must obey the laws, and conduct themselves with 
propriety, but they may well be allowed to choose their own 
laws. ‘Ibe best constitution is not that which receives the ap- 
probation of political writers, but that which appears to the 
governed, to be best adapted to them. ! 

‘Ifthe nation on the one hand would have been greatly 
benefited by this measure, the King, on the other hand, 
would have obtained the naturalization and consolidation o! 
his family in Holland. He wished to leave to the nation the 
power of choosing another hing, if it thought proper. 42" 
will be easily believed, when it is considered, that he placed 
in this action the glory and aim of his life, a glory of which he 
could not have been deprived, even if he had not been con 
firmed on the throne. From the commencement of bis reg” 
therefore, he employed himself in drawing up in silence a 
plan of a constitution, of the most simple description, suite 
to the taste of the nation, and, though monarchical, 10 entire 
conformity to its habits.’ 

‘In what manner ought a King to employ his time? - ; * 
The supreme head of the administration should communica 
his spirit and his will to all its branches. This unity of move 
ment is the principal advantage of monarchy. 

‘The whole of the instructions necessary in a m0 
may be comprised in two words, a 

‘ With respect to the King, he ought to havea decided wi" 
of his own in all affairs, and to see that they all concur to “1 
end, namely, tlhe independence and safety of the estate, . 
the independence, safety, and prosperity of individuals, 2°" 


narchy 





‘to cause his orders and his decisions to be executed without 
| failure or evasion. 
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«As for the ministers or agents, they ought to follow the 
wishes and sentiments of the King, and never to lose sight of 
that object for a moment. . 


Louis draws a very able picture of the state of Holland 
at the time he was called upon to reign over it. He ap- 
pears to have commenced by making himself acquainted 
with every circumstance connected with the country, and 
anxious to direct his attention to reform abuses, and make 
every possible improvement; but the slightest change 1s 
viewed by the Dutch as an object of the greatest import- 
ance. Louis was sensible of this, and used to say, * [f an 


ducats, the Dutch would at once exclaim against its in- 
justice, because it was a novelty.’— 


‘When he first entered on the affairs of the country, he felt 
the necessity of economy, and the suppression of all unneces- 
sary expense. He immediately transmitted to the French 
government a picture of the alarming state of the finances, 
being unable to conceive why the Emperor should not do any 
thing for Holland. He received no other answer, however, 
than a recommendation to him to impose a heavy tax on the 
interest of the national debt. ‘* It is not you,’’ the Emperor 
said to him, ‘* who can save Holland, let the Dutch them- 
selves arrange matters with each other,” &c.’ 


Napoleon, so far from allowing his brother to exercise 
his prerogatives in his own way, was perpetually urging 
him to measures inimical to the interests of Holland. In 
every letter he pressed the subject of bankruptcy, and in 
one of his epistles to Louis, he says, ‘I believe that you 
have no conscription in Holland; we shall contrive to ar- 
range things in such a manner, as to give you soldiers, 
and not rabble.’ 

In the ensuing war, Napoleon demanded the co-oper- 
ation of the Dutch troops, but he would not sufier them 
to act as a separate body; each brigade was to be com- 
posed of a French and a Dutch regiment, and com- 
manded by a French general. Louis proceeded as far as 
Cassel, with 20,000 men, 3000 horse, and forty pieces of 
cannon, but finding that his brother wished to make him 
merely an officer in the grand army, he quitted it in dis- 
gust, having placed the Dutch troops under the command 
of General Dumonceau. Louis speaks with freedom of the 
treacherous conduct of his brother, particularly his having 
declared in a note to Lord Lauderdale, that ‘on accepting 
the crown of Holland, Prince Louis formally declared his 
intention of resigning it, if the Dutch colonies were not 
restored at the general peace ;’ whereas ¢ he [Louis] not 
only had never manifested any such formal intention at 
his accession as the one alluded to in this note, but he 
Knew nothing of it till these documents were published in 
the journals.” The famous decrees of Berlin and Milan 
come next under observation, and the remarks on them 
by Louis are acute and judicious. The King of Holland 
‘oon gave fresh provocation to his haughty brother,—he 
refused to sequestrate the property of the English in Hol- 
land, and the interest due to the Prince of Orange on the 
public stock. . 

We turn from these bickerings for a moment, to record 

oe y event which occurred at Leyden, described 
ior with much feeling and pathos :— 


aa - the 12th of January, a shock like that of an earthquake 
terribl tat the Hague. “A light in the horizon announced a 
‘Tile tire. It was in the direction of Leyden. ‘The King 


Wus 7 
be hastening thither, when he learned, by the return of one 





his aides-de-c:- 
S aides-de-camp, that a barge, laden with gunpowder, 


had blown up in the midst of the city. He hastened his 
journey, ordered out the garrisons of the neighbouring places 
without arms, and, on his arrival at Leyden, was greatly 
struck with the sad spectacle that exhibited itself to his 
eyes. 

_ The Rappersburg is the principal canal in the city. Is 
finest houses are built on the quays that border it. Most cf 
them were beaten down, and choaked up the canal; the re 
of the houses, that were still standing, threatened to fall ; ard 
from the ruins of those that had fallen, in whole or in part, is- 
sued smoke and flames. A similar spectacle occurred in al- 
most every quarter of the city. Eight bundred houses were 
thrown down or damaged, Many of the inhabitants, in great 
consternation, knowing neither how to act, nor what they had 
still to fear, wandered about the streets with looks bewildered. 
Others remained under their tottering walls with an air of 
stupid unconcern; and seemed unatiected at seeing the fall 
of the neighbouring houses, which their own threatened soon 
to follow. One called for his father, another for his wife or 
child. Some stood on the ruins listening for the cries of the 
wretched victims not yet stifled, crowded round the spots 
where the voices were heard,sand too frequently their eager- 
ness proved fatal to the poor creatures, by pressing down the 
ruins uponthem. Here was a girl wildly seizing the burning 
fragments, and demanding speedy assistance to remove the 
immense weight pressing upon her mother, whose voice she 
fancied she heard beneath this tomb! and, without being de- 
terred by the fear of sinking down the terrible heap, and thus 
stifling the last breath of her whom she sought, labouring 
alone at the impracticable task of clearing away the rubbish. 
Engines were brought from all quarters, to check the pro- 
gress of the flames. “Che members of the regency, almost all 
of whom had to mourn the loss of one or more of their fa- 
inily, were obliged to forget their own misfortunes, to solace 
those ofothers, while the painful suppression of their grief was 
suiliciently perceptible in their countenancs, It was impossible 
to give assistance to all atonce. ‘* Iperceive my father through 
the ruins: but if you do not hasten to assist me in removing 
the vast weight that presses upon him, he will quickly 
perish :”? and with this the distracted child filled the air with 
his lamentations. ‘ [hear my mistress’s bell,’’ saida servant 
girl; “ she isburied alive under the ruins of her house,she 
calls me, she cries for aid, help ime to get her out, help me to 
make way into the ruins, for she is suffocating.’ On a sude 
den, a iman comes up with the news, that they have Just 
found one of the principal and most respectable men in the 
city, the father of a family; but thathis legs only are extri- 
cated, and as they are endeavouring to draw out the rest oi 
his body, it gets buried the deeper inthe ruins. In another 
place, nothing is heard but the prayers and complaints of a 
whole school of young children, to whom it is impossible to 
render any assistance ; on people’s atleinpting to clear the 
ruins on one side, the fire suddenly bursts out beneath their 
feet, and puts a stop to any farther search. <A terrible crash 
is heard, mingied with fresh shrieks of alaraa; it isa building, 
already tottering from the accident, that suddealy tumbles 
down. very window in the place was broken or sinashed 
to atoms; and thus all the bread, wine, flour, and food ot 
every kind, was rendered useless aud dangerous.’ 

The King hastened to the spot, and encouraged, by his 
presence, the exertions of the firemen, the reyal guard, 
and the burgesses, to stop the calamity, and rescue the 
unfortunate victims. 

The King now turned his atteation to the eucourage- 
ment and restoration of the fine arts in Holland ; public 
exhibitions and distributions of prizes took place,—a school 
of drawing, and a museum of plaster casts from Parts, 
were formed,—the public library was opened, and every 
thing wore an auspicios aspect for the man of science and 
of lettersin Holland, A grand installation of the knights 
of the order of the Union, took place; the fundamental 
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law of that order, § Do what is right, happen what may,’ 
has been selected by the author as the epigraph to his 
work :-— 


‘ The badge of the order of Union, consisted of a cross of 
gold, with eight enamelled rays, four larger and four smaller. 
Rees of gold, with their wings displayed, were placed be- 
tween the rays. On one side, in the centre of the cross, ap- 
peared the fasces, denoting the union of the united provinces, 
bound round a sceptre by the royal band, and surrounded by 
aserpent with his tailin his mouth, with the motto, ‘ Eendragt 
maakt magt:’—* Union makes strength.” On the other 
side, was represented the Zealand lion, swimming, with the 
motto inthe exergue, ‘‘ Doe wel en, zie nict om:’’—** Do what 
's right, happen what may.” The cross was surmounted 
with a crown in gold. The ribbon was sky-blue. The 
knights wore this badge at the button-hole, and the comman- 
ders wore it salterwise. The knights’ grand crosses had also 
on the left side of the robe a star, divided into eight rays, the 
centre of which bore an emblein similar to that of the little 
cross. The commanders wore likewise, a great cross of sky- 
blue on the left breast, ornamented with the initials, 
D. W. E. Z.N. O. 

‘ The first festival of the Union was celebrated by a gay 
and splendid assembly, and a sumptuous banquet.’ 


In the years 1807 and 1808, while Napoleon was exe- 
euting his ambitious projects, Louis was endeavouring to 
regulate the affairs of Holland, according to its best in- 
terests. He founded a general institution of arts and 
sciences, of which all the men of science became mem- 
bers :— | 


‘The King wished to give it the name of National Institu- 
tion, from a desire to demonstrate the compatibility of this 
title with monarchy; but he was advised not to do so, as this 
title of a similar body had just been suppressed in France. 
When, ona discussion in the council of state on the national 
high court (of justice), a member advanced, that it ought no 
langer to be termed national; the King answered, that it 
ought to bear this name till the new organization took place, 
and then that of justice might be added. ‘* Why is not this 
noble title of national appropriate toa monarchy :”’ added he. 
“ It seeins to me, on the contrary, that it ought to belong to 
government. | would fain have the title of National Majesty, 
as the noblest and most significant, that can be employed.” 

‘Some persons disapproved the formation of a body so 
enlightened, but strong in opinion, and so independent as the 
National Institution. Nothimg, however, seems more useful, 
more glorious, more constitutional, and consequently more 
monarchal. 

‘ Learned men die when they have scarcely reached their 
highest point of perfection. They frequently remain unknown, 
and the victims of enmity and snarling critics. 

‘They often find it impossible to pursue their Jabours for 
want of encouragement. 

‘‘l heir activity, emulation, and acquirements, are increased 
by associating together.’ 


W hen Napoleon had procured the abdication of Charles 
IV, of Spain, he determined to place one of his brothers 
on the vacant throne, and selected Louis, to whom he 
wrote to request a private but categorical] answer, whether 
he would agree to it or not :— 


‘ The surprise of the King equalled his indignation at re- 
ceiving a proposal, which he considered as impolitic, unjust, 
and shameful. It has been seen, that he was on terms of 
friendship with Charles JV. He refused therefore sharply. 
‘‘T am not the governor of a province:’’ he said on this sub- 
ject, ‘“ For a King there ts no promotion but to heaven ; all 
are equal. With what face can I go to demand an oath of 
fidelity from another people, if I do not remain faithful to 





—— 
that which I took to Holland, when I ascended the throne» 
In consequence, his answer was a direct refusal. 
‘Another article hurt him severely. He was convinceg 
anew of what he endeavoured in vain to conceal from himse}f 
‘These words:—‘‘ The climate of Holland does not agree with 
you: besides, it is ruined beyond recovery:” incontestably 
proved, that he had been forced upon the throne, to ruin 
and the country also.’ st 


The remainder of the second volume is principally 
filled with details respecting the financial and politica! 
state of Holland, which, although very interesting, do not 
afford matter for extract. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


PPP APPELBPPBPOPEPEPPOBLOPPCEDEL? H 


The Percy Anecdotes. Anecdotes of Captivity. By Sholtc 
and Reuben Percy, Brothers of the Benedictine Mo. 
nastry, Mont Benger. i8vo. London, 1820, 


Tue sixth number of this elegant little work was pub- 
lished on the Ist of May. ‘The subject is one of melan- 
choly interest—Captivity ; and to read the numerous 
instances of ‘ man’s inhumanity to man,’ recorded in this 
little volame, makes one blush for the wanton cruelty of 
our species when ‘armed witha little brief authority,’ 
The anecdotes embrace the most striking victims of cap- 
tivity, in all ages and in all countries. A great portion of 
them are original, and several others are detailed with 
more regard to historical truth than we had before met 
withinthem: The account of the Iron Mask, and the Bas- 
tile relics and inscriptions, are highly curious and interest. 
ing. We feel happy in enriching our pages with the 
following extracts :— 


Youthful Victim.—In 1674, the Jesuits of the college of 
Clermont, in the Rue St. Jaques, Paris, invited the King, 
Louis XIV, to witness a tragedy performed by their scholars. 
These able courtiers took care to insert in this piece severa: 
strokes of flattery, with which the monarch was greatly pleased. 
When the rector of the college was conducting the King home, 
a nobleman in his train applauded the success of the tragedy. 
Louis said, ‘‘ Do you wonder at it? This is my college.’ 
The Jesuits did not lose the advantage of such a declaration. 
The very same night they got engraved in large golden letters, 
on black marble, Collegium Ludovici Magni, instead of the 
former inscription, which was placed beneath the name of 
Jesus, on the principal gate of the college, (Collegium Claro- 
montanum Societatis Jesus,) and in the morning the new 1n- 
scription was put up in place of the old one. A young scholar 
of good family, only thirteen years of age, who was witness 
to the zeal of the reverend fathers, wrote the two following 
verses, which he posted up at night on the college gate. 


“ Abstulit hinc Jesum, posuitque insignia Regis, 
Impia gens: alium non colit illa Deum.” 


The Jesuits discovered the young author; he was arrestee 
and thrown into the Bastile, and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. He was afterwards transferred to the citade 
of the Isle Sainte Marguerite, but brought back to the Bas- 
tile, where he remained until the year 1705. ‘The agp 
some of his relatives leaving him sole heir to the family, anc 
its great property, the Jesuit Riquelet, then confessor of the 
Bastile, remonstrated to the order on the necessity of resto” 
ing the prisoner to liberty. The golden shower which yr 
the tower of Danaé, had the same effect on the castle of 
Bastile, and he was released, after having been 2 prisoner 
thirty-one years. 


‘* A welcome deed; but, Sir, it eomes too late; 
Like sunbeams on the blasted blossoms, do 
Your favours fall,” 
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Offending a King.—The publisher of a Leyden gazette, who 
had printed a satire on Louis XIV, was secretly seized in 
Holland, brought away from thence, and shut up in a cage at 
St. Michael, a convent and prison on a neck of land on the 
coast of Lower Normandy. This cage was about nine feet 
long, six broad, and eight high; not of iron, but of strong 
hars of wood. It stood in the middle of a room, and as the 
prisoner could not possibly escape, it was evidently intended 
for punishment rather than security. On some of the bars 
were figures and landscapes, which are said to have been cut 
by this unhappy man with his nails. After many years con- 
Snement, he died a victim of the cruelty of Louis le Grand ! 


Prisoner for sixty-one Years.—A. M. Dussault, who had 
given some Cause of offence to Cardinal Richelieu, was con- 
signed to the dungeons of the Bastile, on the 20th November, 
1631. After he had been immured here about eleven years, 
the unfortunate prisoner received intelligence that lis perse- 
cutor was on the point of death. He thought that this was a 
moment when an appeal to his heart and conscience might 
not be made in vain. He sat down accordingly, and wrote 
him the following impressive letter. 


“* Bastile, 1st December, 1642. 


TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

‘©This is atime, my Lord, when a man ceases to be cruel 
and unjust ; and it is when his approaching dissolution forces 
him to descend into the gloomy recesses of his conscience, to 
weep for the troubles, sorrows, and misfortunes he has caused 
to his fellow creatures. I say fellow creatures ; for now you 
must be sensible of what you never would be convinced or 
persuaded of, that the supreme and excellent Creator from 
above, has made us all after the same model; and that his 
intention was, that men should not be distinguished from one 
another but by their virtues. You know, my lord, that for 
these eleven years past, you have made me suffer a thousand 
deaths in this Bastile, where even felons, and the most disloyal 
of his Majesty’s subjects, would deserve pity and compassion; 
much more I, then, my lord, whom you make perish by 
inches, for having disobeyed an order of yours that weuld 
have doomed my soul to everlasting torments, and made me 
appear in the presence of Almighty God, our tremendous 
judge, with hands stained with blood. Ah! were you to hear 
the plaints, sighs, and groans I incessantly heave from the 
dungeon you have condemned me to, Iam sure you would 
forthwith restore me to liberty. | earnestly conjure you, my 
lord, to do it in the name of that eternal God, who is to 
judge you as well as myself; take pity on my cruel sufferings 
and sorrow ; and if you wish to be merciful before you die. 
give immediate orders for my chains to be broken; for when 
once In the power of death, ‘you will no longer be able to do 
me that justice I can claim but from you, and you will then 
be persecuting me even after death, which God preserve you 
from doing. Vouchsafe, I beseech you, to yield to the huin- 
ble prayers of a man who has always been a loyal subject to 
nis Majesty. . 

“Tam, iny lord, with veneration, respect, and subimission, 
yours, &c. DussauLt.” 


‘This letter was in all probability not received, as the Car- 


dinal di ‘a sale i , 
inal died three days after that on which it was written, and | 


certainly without giving any orders for the liberation of Dus- 
sault. The Cardinal became thus, as the hapless man so 
emphatically expressed it, his persecutor ‘‘ even after death;”’ 
ait then indeed was the legacy of vengeance ; for it was not 
oa tes June, 1692, as appears from an inscription on the 

of the room in which he was confined, that Dussault re- 


cov are fe, : , 
rovered his liberty. He had been sixty-one years a pri- 
soner | : 


la Tend Masers de la Tude.—In the year 1749, Henry M. de 
the Bastile. f.- a knight of the order of St. Louis, was sent to 
feelin “ of Ma 1 grave olence of having sported with the 
Lowi xy Madame Pompadour, the celebrated mistress of 

> AV. With the thoughtless warm enthusiasm of a voung 





man, he had, it seems, attached himself to the cause of this 
woman in defence of her character, against the fanatics of the 
day. He wished to do her some ostensibly good office, and 
sighed to render himself of consequence in her esteem. Hav- 
ing heard that she was unhappy from the apprehension of 
poison, La Tude waited on Madame Pompadour at Versailles, 
to acquaint her that he had seen a parcel put into the post 
office addressed for her ; and at the same time expressed his 
suspicions relative to the contents of it, and cautioned the 
Marchioness to beware. The parcel arrived of course, La 
Tude having himself put it into the post office ; but the powder 
proved, on chemical experiment, perfectly innocent. ‘The re- 
sult gave the Marchioness an insight into La Tude’s design ; 
and, offended at his presumption, she had him sent to the 
Bastile as an impostor. 

‘La ‘Tude, with great ingenuity effected his escape from 
prison ; and feeling unconscious of any crime demanding se- 
verity of punishment, he went, and voluntarily sarrendered 
himself to the king. Unhappy man! Victim of the caprice 
and cruelty of a woman! ‘Ihe unfeeling Marchioness, piqued 
at his placing more confidence in the King than herself, made 
such representations to his Majesty, thatthe ordered La ‘Tude 
back to the same prison, and to be immured in one of its most 
dreary chambers—a dungeon! where another prisoner of the 
name of Delegré, was also confined by order of the Marchi- 
oness. 

‘Yet even from this impregnable fortress of barbaritv, 
where no wealth could bribe—where no instrument of anv 
kind was allowed, did La‘Tude and his companion, without 
inoney and unaided, efiect their escape. 

‘ "They had neither scissars, knives, nor any edged instru. 
ment; and for an hundred guineas, the turnkey would no- 
supply them with an ounce of thread. Upon making the cal 
culation of the difficulties to be encountered, they found that 
they required fourteen hundred feet of cordage ; two ladders 
of wood and rope, from twenty to twenty-five feet long, and 
another of a hundred and eighty feet in length. It was neces- 
sary to displace several iron grates from the chimney ; and, tn 
one night, to make a hole in a wall several feet thick, at the 
distance of only twelve ox fifteen feet from a sentinel. The 
wooden ladder and that of rope, when made, must be con- 
cealed; and the officers, accompanied by the turnkeys, came 
to visit and search then several times a week. ‘They had to 
make and do all these things to accomplish their design ; and 
they had nothing but their hands to effect it with. 

‘The hand to those who kaow its use, is the Instrument ot 
all instruinents. ‘The iron hinge of the table was, by wetting 
on a tiled floor, converted into a knife. With this, bars were 
removed, and a saw constructed ; wood was concealed trom 
the daily fuel to construct the ladders ; La Tude’s portman- 
teau contained twelve dozen of shirts, and other articles of 
apparel, out of which they made the 1400 feet of rope. The 
bars in the chimney took six months to displace; and the 
whole of these preparation, cost eighteen month’s work, day 
and night. 

‘The moment of attempting their dangerous enterprise now 
arrived ; one night, after supper, La Tude first ascended the 
chimney, and drew the ropes, iron bars, &c. up after him, 
leaving a suflicient quantity of the ladder in the chimney to 
enable his companion to ascend with less difficulty, Betug 
now on the top, they drew up the rest of the ladder; and then 
descended at once upon the platform, serving as a counter- 
poise to each other. ‘They next fixed their ladder to a picce 
of cannon, and let it gently into the fosse; by which means 
they descended with their iron bars, wooden ladder, and all 
their equipage. During all this time, the sentinel was not 
more than ten fathoms from them, walking upen the corridor. 

‘ This prevented them froin getting up to it, to go into the 
garden, as they first intended; they therefore were under the 
necessity of making use of their iron bars. They proceeded 
straight to the wall which separates the fosse of the Bastile, 
from that of the garden St. Antoine, between the garden and 
the governor’s house. In this place there formerly had-teen 
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a little fosse, a fathom wide, one or twa feet deep; but now 
the water was up to their arm pits. 


‘The moment La Tude began to make a hole between 
two stones to introduce their iron bars as levers, the round 
major passed by with his great lantern, at the distance of ten 
or twelve feet over their heads. To prevent their being dis- 
covered, they sunk up to their chins in the water; this cere- 
mony they were obliged to repect every half hour when the 
round came by. At length one large stone was removed from 
the wall; they attacked a second, and afterwards athird, with 
equal success: so that, before midnight, they had displaced 
several cart loads of stone; and in less than six hours had en- 
tirely pierced the wall, which was more than four feet anda 
half thick. They drew the portmanteau through the hole, 
abandoning every thing else without regret. ‘ihey then de- 
scended into the deep fosse of the gate St. Antoine; where, 
after a narrow escape from perishing, they got upon dry 
ground, and took refuge at the abbey of St. Germain des 
Prez. 

‘ LaTude fled to Holland; but, on the demand of the King 
of France, he was given up by the Duteh government, re- 
conducted to the Bastile, and more closely confined than 
ever. 

‘On the death of Madame Pampadour, La ‘ude was in- 
formed of it by a writing placed up at a window in the street, 
in consequence of some papers he had thrown from the Bas- 
tile tower, 

‘ Most of the prisoners in the Bastile were on this occasion 
liberated. The minister, Sartine, however, refused to set La 
Tude free, except on a condition which the unfortunate man 
thinking derogatory to his honour, would not accede to, and 
he was still doomed by the remorseless revenge of that mon- 
ster of inhumanity, to remain a prisonerten feet under ground, 
clad in tatters, with a beard reaching to his feet, no bed but 
straw, no provision but bread and water, overun with vermin! 
Such, alas! continued for many years the wretched situation 
of the unfortunate La Tude ; whose only crime was having 
olfended the favourite of his sovereign ! 

‘The ultimate liberation of La ‘Tude is not the least won- 
derful part of his story. A woman, named Le Gros, walking 
abroad in June, 1781, saw lying in a corner a packet of pa- 
pers, that had the appearance of having been tumbled in the 
dirt. She took it up, and returning home read its contents. 
Kt proved to be a memorial, stating part of the misfortunes of 
the Sieur La Tude, prisoner in a dungeon ten feet under 
ground, on an allowance of bread and water, for thirty-four 
years ! 

‘The good woman was moved with compassion at the re- 
cital of such cruel sufferings, and was incessant in her appli- 
cations on his behalf to persons of rank; till at last she ob- 
tained his liberation on the 18th of March, 1784, through the 
influence of Baron Breteuil, who accompanied the glad tidings 


. r . . fe ° . ) 
with a grant to La Tude of a pension of four hundred livres.’ 


Midnight.—When the unfortunate Duke d’Enchien was 
awakened in his cell at Valenciennes, to be led to the nlace 
of execution, he asked the officer who brought the order, 
What do you want?” The officer made no answer. ‘ What 
o’clock is it?” * Midnight,” answered the officer with a faul- 
tering voice. ‘ Midnight !”’ exclaimed the prince; ‘ Oh, I 
know what brings you here; this hour is fatal to me—it was 
at midnight, that I was taken from my house at Ettenheim— 
at midnight, the dungeon at Strasburgh was opened forme—at 
midnight, again, [ was taken out to be brought here—it is 
now midnight, and I have lived Jong enough te know how to 
die!” 

This number is embellished with a very spirited and 
elegantly engraved portrait of Sir Sidney Smith, to whom 
it is dedicated. 
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Biographia Curiosa; or, Memoirs of Remarkable Charac- 
ters of the Reign of George the Third; with their 
Portraits. Collected from the most authentic Sources. 
By George Smeeton. Parts I to [V. Royal gyo, 
London, 1820. 


Tue reign of his late Majesty was so long and so eventful, 
that almost every subject of history in that period, 
furnish materials for a distinct volume. Mr. Smeeton yas 
selected the curious part, which he purposes to extend to 
thirty numbers; and, if the future should be equal to 
those we have already seen, they will certainly form one 
of the most interesting and entertaining works of the day, 
Of this we have no doubt, as the industry of the author, 
and his taste for curious literature, are pledges of iis un. 
relaxed attention to the subject, and the field, we doubt 
not, is sufficiently ample, We shall select two of these 
biozraphical sketches as specitnens of the work. Under 
a notice of Elias Hoyle, a nativeof Sowerby, in Yorkshire, 
who lived to the age of 113 years, we have the following 
curious details of longevity in Yorkshire :— 


‘ Yorkshire has produced more instances of longevity than 
any county in England: the cause of which is probably to be 
ascribed to the salubrity of the air, and sobriety of its inha- 
bitants ‘he following is a list of persons who resided in 
Yorkshire, and attained the age of a century and upwards. 

Alice Atkinson, of the city of York, aged 109: died 1749, 

Jane Atkins, of the city of York—100: died 1762. 

Ann Armstrong, of Aldbrough—114 : died 1765. 

Jane Blake, of North Leeds—114: died 1763. 

Margaret Bartlemer, of Leeds—102: died 1765. 

Robert Butterfield, of Halifax—102. Who, from 40 years 
industry as a wool stapler, acquired a fortune of 40,0001.; he 
died 1781. 

S. Brigg, of Hoober Hall, near Craven—100: died 1782. 

William Birkhead, of Brock House near Cleckheaton—100: 
died 1797. 

Francis Consit,* of Burythorpe near Malton--150:—died 
1768. 

Ralph Coulson, of Grimstone—107: died 1771. 

Margaret Champney, of Carlton—102: died 17582. 

Mary Cousen, of Wakefield—103: died 1790. 

Peter Delme, Esq. of Leeds—104: died 1773. 

Mrs. Dawson, of Waketield—101: died 1798. 

Mr. Frank, of Pontefract—109: died 1782. 

Mary Gummersell, near Wakefield—107. She was mothet 
of 14 children; grandmother to 33; great grandmother to $4, 
and great great grandmother to 25; in all 156 descendants: 
she died 1763, 

‘Thomas Garbut, of Hurworth—101: died 1773. 

William Gibson, farmer, of Hutton Bush—102: died 1790. 

Ann tlatfhield,+ of Tinsley —105:—died 1770. 

Mary Hall, of Bishop Lill, of which place she was sexton 
—105: died 1759. 

Elizabeth Hodgson, of Scampston—110; died 1739. 

Williain Hughes, of Padcaster—127: died 179. 

Willian darwick, of Leeds—100: died 1772. 


* * He was very temperate in his living, and used great exercise, 
which, together with lis occasionally eating a raw new-laid egg, €Y 
abled him to obtain su extraordinary an age.’ 

‘+ James Hatfield died the same year, at the same age. Ale 
was formerly a soldier; when on duty as a ceutinel at Wiadsur, one 
night, at the expiration of his guard, he heard St. Paul's clock in 
London, strike 13 strokes instead of 12, and not being relieved as 
he expected, he fell asleep; in which situation he was found by the 
succeeding guard, who svon after came to relieve him: for suc" 
neglect be was tried by a court martial, but pleading that he was 
on duty his legal time, and asserting, as a proof, the singular cir 
cumstance of hearing St. Paul's clock strike 13 strokes, which upe 
inquiry proving true, he was in consequence acquitted.’ 
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John Houseman, of Sessay, near Thirsk—111 : died 1777, 
Jonathan Hartop,* of Aldborough, near Boroughbridge— 
3: died 1791. 

at Ba Halmshaw,t of Wakefield—102, 

The celebrated Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton upon Swale— 

160: died 1670. 

Ann Johnson, of Aldborough—102: died 1766. 

Join Jones, of Gisborough—103: died 1772. 

Samuel Johnson, of Bridlington—104: died 1779. 

Marv Jackson of Cropton—104: died 1789, 
George Kirton, t Esq. of Oxnop Hall—125: died 17069. 
Mary Ker-haw, of Pontefract—103: died 1788. ; 

Robert Laurence, of Gisborough—100: died 1761. 

Oeaniel Legro, Esq. of Leeds—103: died 1771. 

Phomas Loveday, of Scrooby—i01 : died 1789. 

Richard Matherman, of Ripley—102: died 1766. 

Irs. Moore, of Rigbv—107 ° died 1768. 

Mirs. Mawhood, of Pontefract—100: died 1792. 

“{rs. Ogden, of Holbeck, near Leeds—106: died 1795. 

Robert Oglebie,§ of Rippon—115: died 1762. 

Mrs. Pilkington, of Bicester—107: died 1757. 

John Phillips,|! of Thorn, near Leeds—117: died 1742, 

Samuel Paudames, of Yeddington—105: died 1792. 
\iartha Preston, of Barnsley—125: died 1769, 

Eleanor Railston, of Jurrow Quay—102: died 1785. 
Bartholomew Rymer,@ of Rippon—100: died 1791. 

John Shepherd, of Tadcaster—109: died 1757. 

lames Simpson, near Knaresborough—112: died 1766. 
loshua Simpson, Esp. of Hanslett, near Leeds—104: died 

\Iargaret Scurral, of Honiton—108: died 1784, 

James Sampler, of Osbaldwick—103: died 1791. 

Mrs. Tate, of Malton—J06: died 1772. 

‘oseph Thompson, of Walingate Bar—103 : died 1781. 


* * His father and mother died of the plague in their house in the 
‘ineries, in 1666; and he perfectly well :emembered the great 
hiv of London, He was short in stature; had been marvied five 
tumes, and left seven children, 26 grand children, 74 great grand 
clilcvea, and i40 great great grand children. He could read to 
ihe lust without spectacles, and play at cribbage with the most 
perfect recollection. On Christmas day 1789, he walkéd nine miles, 
to dine with one of his great grand children, He remembered 
Charles 11, and once travelled from London to York with the face- 
tus Killegrew. He eat but little, and his only beverage was milk. 
‘te enjoyed au uninterrupted flow of spirits. The third wife of this 
very extraordinary man was an illegitimate daughter of Oliver 
‘romwell, sho gave with her a portion amounting to about 5001. 
liv possessed a fine portrait of Cromwell by Cooper, for which a Mr. 
‘ous oifered 3001, but was refused. Mr. Hartop lent the great 
“§htO So pounds soon after the restoration, which the bard re- 
turned him with honour, though not without much difficulty, as 
“) Circumstances were very low: Mr. Hartep would have declined 
receiving it, but the pride of the poet was equal to his genius, and 
he sent the mouey with an angry letter, which was found among the 
EOS possessions of this venerable old man.’ 
She had been a widow upwards of 50 years, and her faculties 
his ee to the last. Such was ber health and activity, 
‘'y When ti her 77th year, she walked from Wakefield to London, 
4 “stance Of i384 miles, and returned again on tuot.’ 
_ I* Ge was a most remarkable fox hunter, following the chace on 
“erseback till he was so years of age; from that period to 100 


year > a yar} + o¢ . ° ° . ° 
He “ he restear.y attended the aukenaeling the fox in his single 
i. ia. 
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bal Se, ‘een ing tinker: he was married 73 years, aud had 12 sons 

oS 49 Gaughtersy had ail his seuses perfect, and could see to work 

7 oe tine previous to bis death. 

HI ime ante wader eight crowned heads, and was able to walk 

PP Reina: o his death. His teeth were good and his 

ble of hi. = ag tolerable. At about the age of 2x, being cousta- 

Cromwell, sree? Poe some disorders, committed two of Oliver 
‘enti. ee the town stocks ; the Protector, far from 

poig; . = ‘ty Sted that every oue of his police officers had but 

= his courage.’ 

Keg Hy “a ee of good health and activity. He was game- 

per to Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. of Norton Conyers, and 


SL0l Fame Avinge: 
sine flying in his 99th year,’ 
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Mrs. Todd, of Richmond—105: died 1789. 

Mr. Wright, of Halton—102: died 1776. 

Mr. Wheatley, of Leeds—106: died 1780. 

Mr. Whip, of Bishop Wilton—115 . died 1784. 

Mrs. Wharton, of Thirsk—103: died 1791. 

Major Wilkins, of York—100: died 1756. 

Sarah Wieht, of Breary—106: died 1760. 

Henry Wells, of Whitby—109: died 1794. 

Susannah Wood, of Newton upon the Ouse—109: died 
1780. 

The next is an account of a singular individual, very 
well known in London, particularly among the book- 
sellers :— 

‘MR. HENRY LEMOINE, 
‘ A stifled heart my life’s unceasing foe, 
Of social bearing little did 1 know ; 
No timely respite from the book and pen, 
My youth had Dlended with the ways of men."—KENNEY. 


‘ This truly eccentric character served his apprenticeship to 


fadealer in black letter, in Lamb Street, Spitalfields; from 


hence he opened a shop in the passage leading to the church 
in the Little Minories: it was here, trom his extensive and 
correct judgnient of old books, that he amassed some pro- 
perty. His next stand was in Bishopgate Church Yard, 
where he remained a few years: shortly alter, he sustained a 
severe loss, by the bankruptcy of two booksellers, for whom 
he was engaged in the copper-plate business; this failure ter- 
minated in his confinement for debt. Unfortunately, at the 
same lime, family misunderstandings arose, which ended ina 
separation from his wife; this circumstance embittered the 
remainder of hisdays. How often has he deplored the loss of 
the affections of the partner of his bed:— 


‘“ The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As the concealed comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love. 1 scent the air 

Of blessings, when | come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth, 
The violet bed’s not sweeter."-—MIDDLETON. 

‘T'rom this period, hisspirits became comparatively broken; 
and he who had been the gayest of the gay, was reduced to 
distress, and procured a scanty subsistence by collecting 
books for the trade, and compiling pamphlets for the pub- 
lishers. Industry was long a leading ieature in his character; 
and from morning till night did he perambulate the streets of 
London with a bag under his arm, satisfied if he gained enough 
‘to provide for the day which flew over his head.” 

‘He was one of the very best judges in England of old 
books—a professor of the l'rench and German languages—an 
able commentator on the Jewish writings—an amiable and un- 
atfected man—an enlightened companion ! 

‘Mr. Lemoine was author of the History of Printing; edi- 
tor of the Wonderful Magazine ; a contributor to the Gentle- 
inan’s Magazine; and many other works; and his charge for 
compiling works was reasonable in the extreme*. 

‘ He terminated his valuable life in St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, April 30, 1812, aged 56 years.’ 

We cannot dismiss this work without again expressing 
our approbation of it, and particularly noticing its embel- 


* *T remember he brought me a pamphlet, which was made up 
of the magazines and newspapers with great care: beiug pleased 
with the compilation, I asked him the price :—** Just what you 
please,” said he. I accordingly otiered him a one pound note. No, 
Sir, that is too much—six shillings is quite enough—quite enough. 
Nor could I get him to accept of more ;—when the first edition of 
the pamphlet was sold, (which was in a few days,) 1 tendered him 
again a pound note, seeing him much in want; but no, the editor 
was inflexible; and he would accept of no more than the six shillings. 
This reminds me of a celebrated author, who sold the copy-right of 
two volumes of a work, for three shillings and a glass of brandy and 
water; by which speculation, the bookseller cleared 5901, within six 
months of bis purchase,’ 
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lishments, ‘The biography of each person is accompa- 
med by an admirably engraved portrait. This ciream- 
stance alone will render the work valuable to print col- 
lectors, as they are ail the portraits of extraordinary indi- 
viduals. 
Winter Evening Tales, &c. By James Hogg. 
(Concluded from p. 276.) 

Own returning to the Winter Evening Tales, we find tliat 
many of them are very stale, and, we believe, as well 
known among the cottagers in the south of England, as 


in the south of Scotland, where Mr. Hogg professes to | 





Matthew’ Ay, she had ay that bit sweet, harmless he 
word.—Bless me, bairn, or, bless me, Matthew. Mony a 
time she said it; though I whiles reproved her, and said it yg: 
sae like a Papish signing and blessing hersel’, that [ did-nz 
like to hear it. ‘Then she wad gie a bit short langh—ye ming 
her good-natured bashfu’ laugh, David ?—and say, that ie 
would try to remember no to say"t again; but out it came 
the very next word, and there was nae mair about it; for 
laith wad I hae been to hae higgled wi’ her, an’ vex’d her 
about ony thing! My canny woman! Sae, as I was saving 
she says to me, when she waken’d, ¢ Bless me, Matthew, sic a 
dream.as [ had last night! I dreamed I was gaun away the 
day to be married to anew bridegroom, an’ leave you an’ 





_the bairns to shift for yourscl’s. How wad ye like that, good. 


inan?? [said something in a joking way, whiik it is needless 





have collected them. We have already said that they are , to repeat, that there was nane wad be sic a fool as to take her 
atf my hand, but if they did, that I wad soon get a better, 


tudebted to the author for their present dress, and while Vy hae tint F ' -. " 
in] ; ; ' *vivi’ quo’ she, £ it is easv for you to say sae, but wee 
we admire the spirited manner in which many of them are | 300. fo OO? veg fel 7 ern eel t ken 
d in ole the f : it’s far frae your heart. But, Matthew,’ continued she, ina 
ar 77 "ga ¢ > Ss 7 ’ ’ serve > “oO P “WT § ‘oOarsee- | a . a 2 , . , 
larrale , Wwe atl orry ) hich | "| requ se tod ( — | oravel tone, ‘ does it not bode ill to dream 0’ marriage? [ 
ness of the oaths with which he has interlarde: ars 'think [ hae heard my auld aunt say, that to dream o’ mar- 
My. Hogg ought to know, that ‘ to swear is neither polite, | riage wasdeath.’ * Daft body,’ quo’ I, ‘ ye trouble aye you; 


venteel, nor brave,’ and that while be indulges, perhaps, | head wi’ vagaries. Whoever follows freets, freets will follow 
his own propensity, aud cratifies a few persons, who imay them.’=—=* I saw, mony a braw man riding on their horses, but 
: , ‘ : . “ — “9 4! i - : oe ‘. 9 
think that an oath gives a zest to an expression, he shocks | ! mysel gaed i’ the fore-end, and was the brawest mountit o | 
. ? ‘ ] > a n © > « : “ ¢ a: | 
all the better part of society, and renders that disgusting | them a’, said she. I thought nae mair about it, and she said 
: ' ; | . >} nae mair about it; but after we had gotten the breakfast, | 
with which they might otherwise have been delighted. | saa Acoas ahi nada) dita | ee eek rr : 

is dic chin octeniir kak Gustn ix dite om ebessemakt oe ee ly dressed, for she was soon made neat and 
ay at5O0 FEMATH, Cat Chere IS Nal extravagance’ | clean. What are ye after the day, Tibby?’? quo’ L— Pm 

of language, that is quite unnatural, In the tale enti- | 

, | 


gain to the market,’ said she. ‘I hae three spinles 0” sale 
tled, * Welldean Hall,’ the fears of Andrew drive him to « | vara for auld Tammie, an’ I’m gaun to buy barley, an’ saut, 
stammering, which is truly ridiculous, | an’ some ither little things for the house wi’ the price o’t’— 

We shall only make two extracts from the second |‘ Ye’re a good creature, an’ a thrifty ane,’ quo’ I: ‘ there 
volume of this work ; the first is a sineular epistle from a | Reve was a better about a poor man’s house.’ ‘Then she 
subject to his sovereigu, and for the authenticity of which | leugh, Ae about putting . things: to rights for “4 _— | 
Mr, Hogg pledges himself :— ° | and me through the day 7 for she likit a bit praise, and when- | 

dD: : | ever I rused her, she was as happy and as light-hearted a: | 
! 


when she was nineteen years auld. ‘Then, after settling wi’ 
| the bairns what she was to bring ilk ane o’ them, she set out 
oye . am @ ? = | wp a asco ~ ree a gele ‘ a : > ™ > } 22 ut 
“« To George the Third, London.” | wi ber yarn on her back, saying, that she wad be og bow 
é ; the gloaining; but I wasna to be ony feared for her though 
Dear Sin,—I went thirty miles on toot yesterday, tO | che was gaven late, for she had been rather lang o’ winning 

pay vour taxes, and atter all, the bodies would not take them, * 


‘The following is a copy of a letter, written by Aedie toa 


great personage, dated Aberlosk, May 27th, 1806. 


‘ine that J no | 1 that tl t | away, and had muckle ado. 
Saving that I was too Jate, anc lat they must now be reco- | s 46 Whe iach Ae ie 
vered, with expenses, by regular course of law. I thought if} wae ie gnaenieg came, | agen to 9s pig Ag 

Syne, ike ine, mor eis lous TT | couldna get the bairns leit, and was obliged to look and listen, 
vour Majesty was like me, money would never come wrong | ag mony lang look and lang listen I took in vain.. [ put the 











to vou, although it were a few days too late; so enclose you | hairnsane by ane to their beds, and sat up till midnight. But . 
271. in notes, and half-a-guinea, which is the amount of | then I could rest nae langer, sae I ran toa neighbour to couie B 
what they charge me for last year, and fourpence halfpenny | and bide ? the house, and att [ set for the market town, ex- 
over. You must send me a receipt when the coach comes | pecting at every turn to meet my woman wi’ her bit backfu’. to 
back, else they will not believe that I have paid you. | gad a’ the gate to the town without meeting wi’ her, aud : 
‘<< Direct to the care of Andrew Wilson, butcher, in lia- cried the fock out o’ their beds that [ kend she dealt wi’, but m 
wick, — £* Tam, dear Sir, your most humble servant. she hadna been seen there after three o’clock. At length, al- mn: 
ae l'o the king. a ee BE***. tert w as day-light, I got some spearings o” her at the holm Ou 
“P.S.—This way of taxing the farmers will never do; } fead. The weaver’s wife there had seen her and spoken w! tor 
you will see the upshot.” her, and she told her that she was gaun to try the hill road, de: 
‘ It has been reported all over that country, that this letter that she might be hame wi? some hue o’ day. I took the hill the 
reached its destination, and that a receipt was returned i | road as fast 2s my feet could carry me, and a wild road it Iss be 
due course of post; but the truth is, (and, for the Joke’s sake, | unf§t for a woman wi’ a burden totravel. There was but ae det 
itis a great pity it should have been so,) that the singularity | sheiling in the hale gate, if she keepit the right track, and 
of the address caused some triends to open the letter, and re- | had strong hopes that she had been nightit and staid there rae 
turn it, with the money, tothe owner; but not before they | until day. When I came to the sbiel, and asked for her, the her 
had taken a copy of it, from which the above is exactly tran- shepherd’s wife started to her feet, « What!’ said she, holding 
scribed.’ up both her hands, ¢ did your wife not come home Jast ni, 2 A | Said 
We shall conclude with the last tale of the volume, | —‘ N03’ said L—‘ ‘Then you will never see tig cole nee had 
which appears to us the best; it is entitled, ¢ ‘Tibby said she, with great emotion, ‘for she lett able a seats beli 
Johnston’s Wraith.’ Her husband, Matthew Hyslop, | S¢2St. She asked a drink of milk, and comp aine “thing side 
. yS'°P> | thing about her heart that made her very ill; but mothins they 
18 the narrator :— would prevail on her stay.’ My heart grew as cold a» " feint 
‘«*] maun tell ye ower ilka thing as it happened, David,” | stone; and, without uttering another word, I took the ~s thai 
said he; * for | hae nae pleasure but in speaking about her | my way homeward. A wee bit after [came ower the pon ow 
aet 


aud no very far off the road, no aboon a hunder steps tell ve | 


whose head’s lying low in that house the day. When slie } 
the sand o’ the mossy grain Oh, David, I canna té 


waken’d yesterday moriing, she says to me, ‘Bless me, 
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nae mair ! The sight that I sawthere will hing about my 
heart to the day o’ my death, an’ the sooner that comes the 
better. She had died at her devotion, whilk was a great 
comfort to me, for she was ina kneeling posture, and her face 
on the ground, Her burden was lying beside her. My dear 
kind woman! there wasna the least bit necessary thing for- 
gotten! ‘There was a play for ilk ane o’ the bairns ; a whip to 
Parry; a knife to Yock; and a picture-beuk to little An- 
drew. She had us 2’ in her breast; and there’s jittle doubt 
that her last petition was put up to heaven for us. [I can tell 
ve nae mair, David, but ye maun come up again Sabbath 
Arst, and render the last duty to the best o’ women.” 

ces] promised that I would, and said some words o’ com- 
fort to him, that he was a great deal the better o’; butI hadna 
the heart to tell him what had befallen at Carlshaw; for I 
thought he coudna thole that. But down I comes mysel’, 
to see if 1 can make ony further discoveries about matters. | 
was mair fortunate this time; an’ it’s wonderful what effect 
mortality has in making folk devout, for there I finds auld 
Yiddie, the barnman, who never cared a fig about religion, 
sitting broggling and spelling at a kittle chapter in Nehe- 
miiah, thinkin’, I dare say, that he was performing a very de- 
voutact. An’ Yiddie really had the assurance, when I came 
to him, to pretend to be in a very religious frame 0’ mind. 
But gin ve had but heard Yiddie’s sawpient sayings about 
the end o’ man, as he ca’d it, really callant, they wad hae edi- 
fed ye very muckle. ‘ Ye’re thrang at your beuk, Yiddie,’ 
quo’ I. * O, ay. what can we do? ‘The end o’ man’s comin 
on usa’! We maun be preparing lad; for death spare’s nae- 
body, an’ the mair’s the pitv. He maws them down as the 
gerse on the field ; an’ as a’ things fa’s in time, it maun lie 
through a’ eternity, ve ken. It is a hard compensation this. 
But it shaws the workings of man, and the end of a’ things is 
at hand. We maune’en be preparing lad, and do the best 
we can for a good up-pitting.’” 

‘«T said something to Yiddie that he was a hantle the bet- 
tero’. € Yiddie,’ says [, ‘ Do you expect to mixi wi’ the auld 
Jews 1’ the neist warld?’-—‘ What has put that i? your 
head?’ quo’ he.—* Because I dinna see how reading that 
lang catalogue o’ names,’ quo’ I, ‘ can prepare ye for death, 
or for another warld, unless ye expect to meet wi’ aw the 
auld Jews that came back frae Babylon, and wish to be able 
toname ilkachap by his ain name. [II tell ye what wad 
be as wiselike, Yiddie. If ye wad repent o’ a’ your sins, 
and beg forgiveness and mercy at the Throne o’ Grace, it wad 
pe as likely to gain your acceptance wi’ heaven, as putting on 
4 grave face, and spelling ower a string 0’ auld warld names. 
But gie us a’ the particulars 0’ this hard compensation, Yid- 
die. Has the doctor no been able to restore your mistress 
to life?” 

‘** Na, na lad, he wad bea wise doctor counld do that: an’ 
muckle sale he wad get; an’ Osic a benefit he wad be to 
inv !’’ (I heard Yiddie didna like to die ata’.) ‘* But as to 
our mistress that’s gane, honest woman ! there was nae doc- 
tor to be had, an’ it was a’ ane for that, for she was past re- 
demption. JT said there was nae mair hope after she fell into 
the second fit ; an’ neither there was; but the good man wad 
be hoping against nature an’ reason. After a’, | diana won- 
Ger mucktle at it; for it was an awfu’ thing to see a wraith.” 
‘« Did she indeed see something that coudna be accounted 


for, Yiddie 2’? said I, ‘and was that the immediate cause of 
her death >” 
‘«* There’s 
said he, 
had been 


nae doubt but it was the cause o’ her death,” 
“although the minister is sae daft as to say that she 
~ toe atfectit wi? the trouble afore, an’ that had’made her 
n> se she saw the shape 0 her neighbour gaun at her 
ny By ~~ — ~~ _ S_ nonsense, Thae ministers, 
feint a sperk Figo “ Pa 4 om ge “ — — "a = 
dies | sens ley hen ava, but just rhaim rhaim 

ing aye the same thing ower again, like gouks i’ June. 


ut as to accounting for the thing, that’s what J canna say 
naething about. § 1 


— 








She saw Tibby, Johnston’s wraith; but 


' road, and fell down. 


whether a wraith can be rightly accountit for or no, is mair 
nor I can persoom.”’ 

‘«* T can account for it very weel, Yiddie,” says I, “‘ and 
I’1l do it to set your mind at rest about that, for I hae heard 
it explained by my ain mother, and several cunning old 
people. Wraiths are of twakinds, yousee. ‘They appear al- 
ways immediately before death, or immediately after it. 
Now, when a wraith is seen before death, that is a spirit sent 
to conduct the dying person to its new dwelling, in the same 
way as the Earl o’ Hopetoun there, for instance, wad send a 
servant to conduct a stranger to his house at Rae-hill that 
had never been there before. These are sometimes goods and 
sometimes bad spirits, just according to the tenor of the per- 
son’s life that lies on the bed o’ death. And sometimes the 
deil mistakes himsel’, anc a spirit o’baith kinds comes; as 
for instance, when Jean Swinton departit, there was a white 
dow sat on the ae end o’ the house, an’ a corby on the ither; 
but when the death psalm was sung, the corby flew away. 
Now, when the wraith appears ater death, that’s the sout o’ 
the deceased, that gets libeity to appear to the ane of a’ @s 
acquaintances that is the soonest to follow it; and it does 
that just afore it leaves this world tor the last time; and 
that’s the true doctrine o’ wraiths,” says I, ** and we should 
a’ pronit by it.’’ 

*«« Hech wow man, but that’s wonderfu’'”’ says he, ‘‘ How 
do ye come to ken sicken things sae young? Weel, of a’ 
things the world I wad like warst to see a wraith. But 
your doctrine hauds very fair in this case; for you see our 
mistress gaed away up to Matthew’s house yestreen to see 
Tibby after she cam hame frae the mercat, for she was to 
bring her some word that deeply concerned her. Weel, she 
staid there till the gloaming, and as Tibby wasna like to 
come hame, she came away, saying, ‘‘ She wad see her the 
morn.” 

«« Ave, sae she will, Yiddie, sae she will!” says 1. ‘* But 
little did she ken, when she said sae, that she was to see her 
in a country sae far away.”’—** It is a queer world this,” said 
Yiddie. ‘* Howsomever I’}I gang on wi’ my story, as I dinna 
want to dyve into morality eenow. Weel, as I was saying, 
she comes her ways; but in her road hameward, ere ever she 
wist, saw Tibby gaun twa or three steps afore her, and at the 
aff side o’ the road, as if she had gaen by without tenting her. 
She had on her Sunday claes, and appeared to hae a heavy 
burden on her back, and she was gaun rather like ane de- 
mentit. ‘The mistress then cried after her, ‘ ‘Tibby, is that 
you? I think you’re come by your ane house the night.’ It 
made nae answer, but postit on; and turned a wee ali the 
Our mistress made a’ the haste down 
to the place that she could, still thinking it was Tibby John- 
ston hersel’, and she was gaun to lift her, and see what was 
the matter; but when she came to the spot there was no- 
thing there, and no living creature to be seen. She was nae 
frightit that time at a’; but, thinking she hadna seen dis- 
tinctly, she lookit a’ round about her, and cried out several 
times, ‘* Tibby, what’s come o’ you? where away are you 
gane?’’ or something to that purpose. But, neither seemg 
nor hearing ought, she came back to the road and held on 
her way. In less than three minutes after that she saw 
‘libby gaun before her again, but still mair unsettled and dis- 
tressed like than she was afore. “the mistress didna speak 
that time, for she thought something was the matter wi’ her, 
but she walked as fast as she could to come up wi’ her, and 
thought aye she was winning some ground. At length she 
saw herdrap down again on her face, and she thought she 
fell like ane that was never to rise again. On tQis our mis- 
tress gae a loud scream, and ran up to the spot, but there 
was nobody there. ¥ 

« «¢ She saw nae mair, but came hame by hersel’, and won- 
derfu’ it was how she was able tocome hame. As soon as she 
came in and saw the light she fainted, and gaed out o’ ae faint- 
ing fit into another the hale night, and was in great distress and 
horror o’ mind. A’ the,servants o’ the house sat up wi’ her, 
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and about day she fell intoa quiet sleep. When she awakened 
she was a good deal composed, and we had hopes that she 














SFR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
‘ Learning is an addition beyond 




















would soon be quite better, and the goodman went toa bed to Nobility of birth ; honour of blood, | € 
get some rest. By ill luck, havering Jean Jinkens came in Without the ornament of knowledge, is | 

about nine o’clock, to see the mistress, and ere ever ane could But a glorious ignorance.’ Shirley, ¢ 
: yrevent ber, tauld that Tibby Johnston had died out on the a , | 

' & : i ah 2 . SH—FF P—K—NS. I 
i hill the last night; and that her husband had found her this Cy ioc nie deal tae ‘ 
th morning lying cauld and lifeless, wi’ her burden on her back, . OF SES TOP DEST» SHG LOO MirrmME, . 

a. aogellnr Be put inaction; your curiosity | 

; and her face on the ground. Would do as anil harm in a kingdom, as : 

«« This intelligence threw Mrs. Graham into a stupor, or A k he ge nara“ , 8 ‘ | 

rather she appeared striving to comprehend something that Till ve gp Bee. spem Tie ee eee a ne | g 

was bevond the grasp of her mind. She uttered some half- ole ee a ae Cartwright’s Roval S t 

. articulate prayers, and then fell into a complete phrenzy, vartwright s Royal Slave. 
which increased every minute to a terrible degree, till her H—Y BR—G—M, ESQ. M. P. | I 

t strength was clean gane,and she sank back lifeless on the bed. ‘ Great men we are none,— | { 

s After muckle exertion by her attendants, she revived, but No, but you may be, by the length of your | t 

i she wasna like hersel’; her voice was altered, and her features Wit and shortness of your memory ; for if | 

c couldna hae been kend. Wer delirium increased, and forced} You have but wit enough to do mischief, 

her again to a little bodily exertion, but it soon came to an And oblivion enough to forget 
hi end, and she fell into that sleep from which a’ the attendants Good turns; you may come to great ’plause in : 

: and a’ the doctors in the warld could not have awakened her ‘Time: keep a fool of your own, and then you are made,’ ! 
., sgain. She’s now lying a streekit corpse in her ain bed, and Shirley’s Bird in a Cage. . 
by the good man, I fear, will gang out o’ his right mind.” ’ a | s 
h }  « Mischief o’erflows my tl | 1 l,likeas | F 
if Mis my thoughts, and, like a sea, ‘ 

; Devours = dews, the rain, the snow, the Springs 3 ‘ 
“fh , , ) ‘ And all their sweetness to his saltness brings. | 
| Worctical PVortratis, Iiow should { ground a faith, that Sider knee | h 

‘ No. IL. Niyself to be? Or why should he mistrust, p 
| ie. On whom the worst that can befal is just.’ | 
i Lord Brooke’s Alaham. rl 
SAMUEL CHARLES WHITBREAD, ESQ. M. P. tc 
a ‘Youth, thou bear’st thy father’s face ; a S 
HH Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 9 
Flath well compos’d thee; thy father’s moral parts POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF THE WELSH. t 

: sinh a ee ) 1 ah pemnenee 
Mayst thou inherit too. Shakespeare. (FROM THE CAMBRO-BRITON, No, 9.) 5 

7 THOMAS W, COKE, ESQ. M@. P. Tue inhabitants of rude and mouutainous countries | 
' ‘lam are more generally affected with superstition than those, d 
iF rte , who dwell in plains and well-cultivated regioas. That " 
f U ” iy 9 fe & st gg geben sy + site 9 the scenery of a country has a_ considerable degree of in- 

; ee ee fluence on the habits of the natives, is indisputable, Hence “4 
D lo the offal of an office-promised . gpl Reagee-pokonntieset seit sag ag le goon lie 
t Reward for long attendance ;—and then mist. t 1e manners 8) ‘monn alneers are more rare y» ro dust, an ai 
', [ read no difference between this huge, impetuous, than those of lowlanders, and their imaginations, : 
a4 ‘This monstrous big word,—lord and gentleman, ‘ Darkeu’d by their native scenes, ie 
: More than the title sounds > for aught | learn, Create wild linages and phantoms dire, 
th [Phe latter is as noble as the first ; Strange as their hills, and gloomy as their storms.’ 


John Ford’s Lady's Trial. 


MR. M—Y—T,* 


I’m sure more ancient.’ ca a os re 
This is exemplified in the mountain-iuhabitants of Britain 


—the Scottish highlander, and the Welsh mountaineer,— 








| , ‘There are old men at the present, to both of whom certain superstitious customs and opinions 
, Tr l,- 7"R ¢ 1c ’ = atta eters . . ° 
7 devs are so yoison’d gh the atfectation | are peculiar, although resembling each other considerably 
: “ye9 ’ y e ’ n r és ts - on” a, - 2 ‘ x ’ . ; . ; 
ol ne - +1 eee nothi ie hy elena in their general outline. It is to those of the latter that | 
te a 1a ir COMMON Talib Is HNOLIINE Dut DaFdD rous . : » . : 
: ee re ee vl & os Sew Fan wish now to fix my attention, and I leave the compariso: 
; Latin: ‘They cannot so much as pray, but aint nian ta & ek. oe le titled, * A 
'" In law, that their sins aay be remov’d with to your readers. In a curious little wor Fay itled, *% 
:, ° »° . , alat Ar . ‘ . 2 4 Pf 
A writ of error, and their souls fetch’d up Relation of Apparitions and Spirits, 10 the County 0 
: ‘To heaven with a certiorar?.’ Monmouth, aud the Principality of Wales,’ by the fev. 
+, -y. owe “” » . r 
Tourneur’s Revenger's Tragedy. Edmuud Jones, we find all that can be said upon the 
* 7 subject; and, although the ardent zeal of the author to 
} MARMADUKE LAWSON, ESQ. M. P. es , 5 Ting age 
Y 6 heihiel 2 5 diel Mittal maintain the actual existence of ghosts, goblins, fairies, &¢. 
f . bu are sO HDasniul ’—bHe Ont ar fetches. : 3: . Riis i lee 
i tS oe 6 nee &e. is absurd and ridiculous, yet his book contains a tole 
te eng ae ae ee rably distinct account of the leading features of Welsh 
y Has lost his way, andno man near him to inquire it of.’— | °‘ Beene ee ’ he ap- 
Howard superstitions. By our author, all unbelievers in the @| 
o P re Be mcg : sy a) « ninrmte ° ; . ucees 
t MR. THOMAS MOORE. pearance of spectres and spirits are termed Sadd ae Ja 
; ‘You are the only man whose wealthy muse and their incredulity on this point is equivalent, with bi, 
Doth furnish all the fidlers in the state toa disbelief in a future state. Hearken how our dis fly 
With desp’rate ballads and invective songs.’ — argueth in favour of his doctrine :—* They are cilem) I} 
women, and men of weak and womanish understandings 





whe speak agatust the accounts of spirits and apparitiol 
24)eS25 


a * This gentleman boasts that, since he was calicd to the bar, he : ae 
In some women this comes from a certain proud finetss 


Who doubts it ? 





:} has never read any thine but law books. 





C 
: Sir W. Davenant. 
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excessive delicacy, and a superfine disposition, which can- 
not bear to be disturbed with what is strange and disagree- 
able to a vain spirit. But why should the daughters of 
mother Eve be so averse to hear of their great adversary 
Satan, with whom she first couversed, and whom she tirst 
believed, and was deceived by him?’ Why, indeed! 
This is a question I will not undertake to answer; and I 
sive the Reverend Mr. Edmund Jones all the credit due 
to him for reasoning so subtle and unanswerable. 

The superstitious creed of the Welsh comprises a staunch 
belief in the existence of witches, ghosts, goblins, and 
fairies, with a due proportion of good and bad spirits. To 
these may be added the creation of certain wild fautasies, 
peculiar, perhaps, to themselves. ‘These consist of— 

ist.—Dogs of the Sky (Cwn Wybir), or, as they are 
sometimes denominated, Dogs of Hell (Cwn Annwn), 
These terrific animals are supposed to be devils under the 
semblance of hunting dogs (of what particular breed or 
species, deponent saith not), and they are usually accom- 
panied by fire, in some form or other. Their appearance 
is supposed to indicate the death of some friend or relative 
of the person, to whom they show themselves. N. B. They 
have never been known to commit any mischief on the 
persons of either man or woman, goat, sheep, or cow, &c, 

andly,—Corpse Candle (Canwyll Corph), This appa- 
rition (for apparition it is, and of a lighted tallow candle 
too, laugh who may !) is also the forerunner of death. 
Sometimes it appears in the form of a stately flambeau, 
flaming bluely, and stalking about uninvited from place 
to place ; and sometimes it appears in the hand of the 
spectre of the person, whose fate it foretells, 

3rdly,—Cyhiraeth—a doleful foreboding noise before 
death, heard by the nearest of kin to the person about to 
depart. 

4thly,—The Knockers—a very good-natured fortunate 
sort of beings, whose business it is to point out, by a pecu- 
liar kind of bumping, a rich vein of metal ore, or any 
other subterraneous treasure. They are highly respected, 
aud are deemed nearly allied to the Fairies, 











of es 4 4 
Original Wertry. 
AAA Ane 
SONG. 
Taink not, my Celia, each fond sigh, 
_Fach vow will last ’till death ; 
Pho’ fervent now, they soon will die, 
Kalse as the zephyr’s breath. 
Thy Henry oft the glowing kiss 
Iinprints with flattering tongue ; 
TPhink’st thou, fair maid, so sweet a bliss 
Can e’er await thee long? 
Ah! trust not what he vow’d before, 
Nor vield thyself his prey ; 
Who, like the vapour of the moor, 
But tempts thee to betray. 
Jan. 31st, 1820, ALPHEUS. 


VIP ILI DIPPLAPELOELEOLOBE*BOCU*MBZOE¢EML 


THE STREAM, THE WATER LILY, AND ZEPHYR. 


Ina clear running stream, once a white lily grew, 
And smiled at each new coming day ; 

2ulas summer grew warmer the streamlet withdrew, 
4ind meandered some distance away, 
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The lily droop’d down—yet the stream came not nigh, 
But laugh’d at the pitiful flower: 

Unheeded, alas! was each sorrowing sigh, 

Till a zephyr came forth from his bower. 


He saw the young lily, and flew to her aid, 

And suddenly breath’d on the stream, 

When a little wave curl’d where the lily was laid, 
And she rose up to meet the sun’s beam. 


Now lovely again, in her beauty she vies, 

With all that around her look gay ; 

And the maid that’s bent down with her ’whelming sighs 
May, in hope, find a friend that will gladden her eyes, 
And chase all her anguish away!’ WiILForD. 


SLL BLIP LEDLEPLEOCEL EL POL PL EFLLEBL LT 


TRANSLATION FROM HORACE’S ODES. 


Wuat lover now, in fragrant bower, 
‘Thee, faithless Phillis, woos ; 

Who whiles away the short-liv’d hour, 
Soon dooim’d his bliss to lose? 


For whom, in simple neatness bound, 
Dost curl thy locks so gay ? 

Alas! he feels not yet the wound 
Given only to betray. 


In weak delusion and belief, 
Thy faith would constant prove ; 
In vain he soon will seek relief 
For unrequited love. 
Did he but know what I have prov’d, 
He’d shun thee as he’d shun his fate ; 
Did he but know what I have prov’d, 
He’d shun thee ere it wastoo late. Be Va 


PPI LI LPI L LID ELA L LL ECE L LOCALE LAP? 


THE DESERTED MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 
SLEEP on, my sweet babe, till the dawn of to-morrow 
More lovely shall smile on thy innocent cheek : 
That I may behold thee, e’en without sorrow, 
And muse on thy looks—so exquisitely meek! 
And then I will press thee again to my heart, 
Thy father’s dear image shall awaken my care,— 
In that moment of rapture one joy can impart, 
Were it only my child’s tender blessing to share! 


Oh no, my sweet darling, I'll never forsake thee, 
Though left to the world, e’en friendless and poor ; 
Should the frowns of misfortune so wretched await me, 

['llsmile on thee still, and thy father adore ! 


Then sleep my sweet babe,—may no sorrow of thine, 
Nor anguish disturb thy pillow’s sweet rest ; 
May you live and be happy, yet never know mine, 
And thy father and thee eternally blest. 
Pentonville, March 29, 1820. 
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dsFine Arts. 
ROYAL ACADEMY; SOMERSET HOUSE. 
‘ L’ affetuosa Fantasia, 
Che Il arte ci fa idolo, e munarca, 
Covosciam ben quauto sia d’ error carea.’ 

THE annual exhibition of pictures at this place always 
presents a most interesting spectacle, and is ~unequalled 
as a splendid collection of the latest works of the several 
British artists. It has been our sad misfortune in former 
years to peruse some semi-digested and common-place re- 
marks, under the appalling but perverted title of a criticism 
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croves. He pleases us—he delights us—he charms us. | 
Where is the cold—lifeless—and imbruted wretch, who | 
‘an contemplate unmoved, the superlatively beautiful | 
scenes of gay and enrapturing enchantment, depicted by 
the admirable pencil of this great master of the art? , 
Where is the insipid mortal, who would not instantly ex- 
claim, ‘oh, that I were transported on the light wings 
of ether, to sucha delightful scene!’ His design—his | 
colouring—and his composition, equally display lovely | 
beauty and scientific skill. His men are gay and spark- | 
ling—bhis womenare pleasingly arch,and supremely fasci- | 
rating. His beiugs are superior to the every-day character | 
of this imperfect world, and sometimes seem fitted only | 
for the pure regions and rapturous delights of a far better. 
He astonishes us, yet be does not confound us, and his 
works are modest as himself, for where is a man of equal 
talent, more modest than Stothard? We regard his ex- 
treme and retiring modesty, almost as a misfortune, as it 
causes him not to be sufficiently sensible of his real dignity, 
nor of the value of his performances, and sorry indeed are 
we, under the reflection, that the admirable works of this! 





of the exhibition; sometimes equally destitute of taste and | modern Raffaele should be cheapened by every publisher are 
truth, and serving only to assist artists of well-known | and meanly bargained for by many an illiberal engraver | ha 
fame, without an occasional tribute of approbation, in fas | No artists are better acquainted with the antique and cos. afl 
vour of those who most need the aid of critics and amateurs | tume than Stothard and Flaxman. Stothard’s fine style ha 
—young, rising, and deserving artists. Inthecourse of our | of drawing is rich, graceful, and brilliant,—‘n all his very wi 
labours, it always affords us a very sincere pleasure to assist | pleasing pictures, there is the same playful fancy—the ak 
the views of such persons, and most readily to express our | same fine colouring—the same sparkling beauty—the same D 
sense of the merits of their talents and laudable endeavours | exuberance of imagination—and the same rich variety st: 
at excellence and perfection. Without such well-directed | Oh that such an illustrious painter should not meet with pe 
aad useful encouragement, hard indeed is the path, and | a due reward from his country! Oh that such an artist as 
rugged is the way, which leads to fame, and how disap- | should find himself compelled, occasionally, to leave his ] 
pointed must be an artist of industry and zeal, who, after | much-loved subject, and to devote his most valuable time, or 
studiously pursuing the arduous schoo! of art, for ten, or | to the servile drudgery of publishers’ frontispieces, and ex 
perhaps for twenty vears, still finds scarcely a friendly hand, | decorations for ladics pocket books! Alas, this is a sad fe 
to assist his advancement, and no generous critic to under- | specimen of public encouragement! Never, to our know. dt 
take his cause,—but, on the contrary, finds many, disposed ledge has Stothard been employed or patronized by our Wi 
rather to swell the airy bladder of ostentatious fame, than | government. Nay, further, we have heard and _ yerjly R 
to purify, encourage, and stimulate the humbler, but | believe, that he has never had a commission to paint a le 
‘more consistent eflorts of modest unassuming merit ! | first-rate picture ! Can such things be, and pass unheeded, or 
But, if he meets on the tedious road, some friendly pas- | in these vaunted days of refincment and of good taste! | 
senger, whose kindness and disinterested efforts procure | Alas! it is the sad fate of the writer to proclaim them— | I» 
him a safe passage, or whose guidance directs him to the | may it be the better fate of succeeding writers, to applaud | c 
temple of excellence, then he perseveres and finally | a nobler and better-directed patronage—a patronage well | cl 
triumphs, As far as we are concerned, it aflords us much | losing sight of individual advantage, and private emolu- | aT 
pleasure to reflect upon the readiness with which we have | ment, and devoting itself with ardour and pleasure, to the m 
always advocated the efforts of rising art, confident of its | patriotic motives of national honour and glory! it is public Qo} 
importance, and sensible of its just demands—a rule, } encouragement alone which effectually and permanently 7. 
which we shall endeavour always to observe, and which, as | fosters excellence in art—it was public encouragement tc 
~. we well know, will meet with the much desired approba- | which elevated the arts in ancient Greece, to the highest 
tion of our readers. Impressed with such a sentiment, we point of excellence—it was public encouragement which | E 
shall notice together, with the best works of the well known | caused the arts to flourish gloriously, in the time of their | 
artists, the best works of those, whose talents may deserve | patron, Leo the Tenth—and we maintain that it is public | 
to be better known to the public, than they at present are. | encouragement alone, which would effectually vivify and - 
rt The present exhibition contains 1072 works, of which | impart to historic art in England, a speculative state of . 
- 68 are sculptures, consisting of many historical and poetic | excellence. Did Stothard meet with the great encourage- +H 
ha subjects, several interesting portraits, and but few Jand-, ment, to which his splendid talents entitle bim, his pic- M 
ne scapes. This exhibition contains many very excellent _ tures would be better finished—they would have more life a 
a works, which we intend noticing numerically—a plan | and less manner—his figures vould be perfectly studied, he 
fi which we think the fairest and least partial. . /and finished from living models, ar 
} There are here exhibited, several very interesting pieces; The new President has five pictures, amongst which, 1 
" by StoTHarp—an artist, whose playful turn of poetic only one of his foreiga pictures is exlubited, being a ot 
fancy leads us with the power of enchantment, into the | portrait of the daughter of the Archducke Charles, of of 
be brightest regions of imaginative joy, and who conducts us| Austriamwe expected him to exlibit his portrait of the 
to delightful fountains—enchanted lawns—and elysian| Pope. No. 1, isaclever sitting portrait of W. Williams, - 


Esq. provincial Grand Mas‘er tor Dorsetshire : Pickers 
ill. 9, Is a very poor portrait of Mrs. Croker : Foster. 
10, A Sketch of an approach to a Greek town: Gaudy—a 
rich landscape. 11, he travelling Tinker: Kidd—beau- 
tifully minute, yet naturally anc finely coloured. 12, Por- 
trait of Mrs. Owen: Shee—s pretty portrait. 13, The 
Coral-finder : Etty—pleyfal aod clever. 17, Landscape: 
Constable—a pretty pti cee, but clouds too smoky. 18, 
Portrait of the Earl of fopetown: Raeburn—lower part 
of left fore-leg of horse too high, and horizontal ; horse 


‘ance, and wants the vigour of 


altogether has a dirty appea 
life. 21, Snowdon, from near Capel Cerig : W, Lewis— 


this artist, who scampers over the country like a hare 1D 


March, and takes haif-a-dozen views ina day, exhibits 
only five pictures thisscason—all being views of the roman- 
tic scenery of North-Watles. 23, Portrait of Lady de (a 
Warr: Beechy—very pleasing. 24, Portratt of Miss 
Stephens: Shee—face thin, and likeness not flattering. 
25, Incantation: Vuseli—there is not sufficient hight “ 
the garment covering below the knee of the — 

female, as a strong body of light appears issuing from the 
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arch to the right of picture, in the back-ground—the 
hands of the enchanted female are stiff, and have Fuseli’s 
affected action—the enchantress has the misfortune to 
have a very large nose. 26, Sancho Panza conversing 
with the duchess and her damsels : Stothard—Sancho’s 
action of body has much dramatic effect, and the antiquated 
Duenna is aptly stiff and formal—thiree pleasing damse!s 
standing behind, form an interesting group, 23, The de- 
parlure of Mary, Queen of Scots, from France: Singleton 
‘_* Farewell, France ! Farewell, beloved country, which 
I shall never more behold !!—Mary is seated on a sofa 
on the deck of the small vessel—there is much interesting 
expression in the bewailing attitudes of the male and 
female attendants—we think that the silver moon 1ntro- 
duced in the back ground, and reflected upon the dark 
waters, would have had a happy eect. ¢9, The Death: 
R. Jones—clever, if we except the frightful horse to the 
left of the picture. 31, The Dute of Wellington resting 
on Copenhagen, his horse, and attended by Lord G. W. 


Russel, his aid-de-camp : Hayter—his grace, instead of | and ¢ surrounding hills,’ are, however, very indicative of 


being decorated with his orders in fall dress, appears 
covered with a large white drab coat; bis face has much 
character. 
admirable, correct, and rich landscape, which forcibly re- 
minds us of a very delightful place. 39, A small portrait 
of the late Mr. Bird, R. A. painted in 13%7 : Rippingille 
—the face has strong character, but the canvass appears 
too crowded. ** T, 
[To be continued tn our nexrt.} 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
OIL AND WATER COLOURS, SPRING GARDENS. 
Tne sixteenth annual exhibition of this Society, is well 

caiculated to maintain the high character it had previously 

maintained, We will not say that itis better this year 
than on apy preceding one, but, in varicty of style and 
uniformity of merit, it yields to no former display. The 
number of paintings is 382, of which Mr. Copley Fielding 
has noless than forty-three; Mr.Samuel Prout, seventeen; 
and Mr. George Barrett, fourteen, The number of exhi- 
bitors is ninety-six, including fifteen members of the 
society. These facts prove notouly the industry of several 
of the painters, but alse the extension of the art. 

Notwithstanding the admission of oil paintin: 


colour drawings predominate, and give the distinguishing 
character to the exhibition. As we purpose noticing the 
principal paintings in our successive numbers, we shall for 
me presert only mention a few of them. No.6. * View 
of Naples and the Bay, from the road to Ca:naldo!i— 
Vesuvins in the distance, the Castle of St. Elmo, on the 
right,’ by Mr. Copley Fielding, is a delightful painting, 
and furnishes an admirable exainple of that sound judo 
ment, and delicacy of execution, which mark all the pro- 
uctions of this gentleman. The perspective is well muin- 
tained, and the tine Italiansky sheds a lustre on the scene. 
No. 17, * The Tight Shoe,’ by Fi. Richter, is entitled 
aa oe It — expression, character, and 
sais B. _ ie degree. Phe coupienance of the 
a anaes * 1s feeling that the ‘shoe pinches, 
re Ra ° 0g a “ which the shoemaker seems 
while on se igs “ t ve a are ad mirably pourtrayed ; 
aie on: oy of an apprentice, with eyes askauat, 
§ to laugh at this failure of his master. To its other 


€xcellencies it add ision ; : tee a 
United. S precision and finish, qualities rarely 





38, Clifton: Rev. R, H. Lancaster—a very | 
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| 
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No. 19, ‘ View near Lenham, Kent,’ by Mr. Copley 
Fielding, is admirably painted ; there is a delicacy of -ex- 
ecution, a variety of tint, anda harmony of effect about 
it, which is extremely agreeable to the eye. 

No, 27, § Ploughing Scene in Herefordshire, with Stoke 
Park, and the Malvern Hills in the distance,’ by D. Cox, 
is a very unequal: performance ; the principal fault ts in 
the unnatural redness of the soil, which, though perhaps 
the colour of some fields, is not that of ploughed land in 
general, 

No. 30, § The Obsequies of Pompey, performed by 
Cordus,’ by G. Jones, is a fine water colour drawing ; 
the countenance of Cordus indicates the dignified grief 
with which tinding the decapitated body of his Geveral 
floating near the sea shore, has filled him. 

No. 41, § The Vale of ‘Tempe,’ by tol Varley, dis- 
plays a great dea! of poetic feeling, but the colouring ts in 
reneral too glaring, and the clouds too heavy; § the 
spacious temple,’ * vocal groves,’ * everblooming woods,’ 

i 
the beautiful scene they inclose. 

No. 48, § The Careful Mother,’ by T. Christmas, is 
a fine portrait of the affection of the canine race for their 
voung: there is an abundance of nature in this picture. 
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Tne last week has not been productive of any novelty 
at either of the two ereat Theatres; indeed, who could 
excuse the Managers if they interrupted the § overflowing 
houses’ of which they boast, by a change of performance. 
Ating Lear still continues attractive at Drury Lave, and 
Kean supports the impression he first made in that cha- 
racter. At Covent Garden, /Zenrt Quatre is popular, 
and has been repeated nearly every evening. The play 
bills tell us © Tt ts iirmly established as one of the best 
written and most efiective productions of the modern 
drama.’ We will venture to say, that Mr. Merton, the 
author, would not say so much for it, and feels prouder 
in having produced © Sneed the Plough,’ and ‘ A Cure 


for the Heart Ache, than he would by a thousand such 


pie ces as FTenrt Quatre. 


By the by, the playbills are among the most amusing 
productions of the duy. Webhope Mr. D’ Israel ts care- 
ful in procuring copies of all that have been issued lately, 
particularly from Drury Lane, as they will form a very 
interesting article forthe fourth volume of the * Curiosities 
of Literature, with whieh we bope he will ere long favour 
the public. When Aing Lear was first produced at 
rary Lane, Mr. Elliston suspended the free list, (the 
nuole press excepted) on the ground that the persons 
who enjoyed that privilege, were,—what gentle readers do 
you think ?—why, enemies to Shakespeare ! Shakespeare, 
however, triumphed over Harlequin, and Kean was weil 
received in Lear.—Mr. Eliisten tormally announced that 
hisex periment had succeeded, and the free-hst was restored, 
on promise, we suppose, cf good behaviours During the 
last week, we were told, that the boxes were engaged for 
the next twenty (we believe) representations of Lear. 
Then, that, in consequence of forthcoming novelties, it 
could not be played after Saturday ; end, lastly, that the 
Proprietor having found that the book-keeper had takea 
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memorandums of places for nights after Saturday, that the 
tragedy would be repeated three times next week. 

The indisposition of Mr. Elliston has prevented the 
performance of the Lady and the Devil, since Friday 
last. This is no * box-book fever,’ we can assure our 
readers, for to gratify the interest which the public always 
takes in every thing that relates to Mr. Elliston, he * with 
infinite promptitude,’ as Dr. Prolix says, printed the 
certificate of a respectable physician, as to his actual in- 
disposition. But mark the audacity ofa Minor Theatre : 
not contented with imitating Drury Lane in producing 
‘a Lear of private life,’ at the Cobourg Theatre, they 
come still closer, and Mr. Usher, as if on purpose, be- 
comes so seriously indisposed, as to delay the production 
of a new Pantomime. The physician’s certificate, is, 
however, wanting in the Cobourg bill; perhaps, it is 
beneath the dignity of a member of the Royal College to 
have his name in the play-bill of a minor theatre. 

Surry THeatre.—The attractive pieces of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
and * The Fate of Calas,’ with the never wearying * [Heart 
of Mid Lothian,’ continue to attract full houses to this well 
regulated establishment. Mrs. Mountain, in the ‘ Widow 
and no Widow,’ plays with asmuch spirit as she did twenty | 
years ago, nor is her voice much impaired.—We were 
happy to see that this lady’s benefit, on Monday night, 
was, in the technical terms of the theatres, a bumper.’ 











Literary and Scientific Intelliqence. 


CPaLPPPCEDEL 


Mount Vesuvius.—A very violent eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius has recently taken place. ‘The hereditary Prince of Den- 
mark, who visited the mountain several times, and made 
observations upon the eruption, read a report of his observa- 
tions in one of the sittings of the Academy of Sciences at Na- 
ples, of which the Prince is a member. 

Emerald Afines.—M. Caillaud’s account of his discoveries 
in Egypt will shortly be published in Paris. Some time ago 
he discovered, near Mount Zabarah, the famous emerald mines 
which were previously known only by the writings of the an- 
cient authors, and the stories of the Arabs. ‘They had been 
almost forgotten for along lapse of time, and were totally 
unproductive to the government of the country. They were 
discovered by M. Caillaud, nearly in the same state in which 
they had been left by the engineers of the Ptolomies. He 
penetrated into a vast number of excavations and subterrane- 
ous canals, some of which are so deep that 400 men may work 
in them at once. In tke mines were found cords, levers, tools 
of various kinds, vases, and lamps; and the arrangement of 
the works afforded every facility for studying the ancient pro- 
cess of mining. M. Caillaud himself set about working the 
mines, and he has presented six pounds of emeralds to Ma- 
hommed Ali Pashaw. In the vicinity of the mines, the ruins 
of a little town have been discovered, which in ancient times 
was prokably inhabited by the miners: among the ruins are 
the remaies of several Greco-Egyptian temples, with inscrip- 
tions. M. Caillaud has twice visited Zabarah ; during his 
second journey, he was accompanied by a considerable num- 
ber of armed men, miners, and workmen, whom the Pashaw 
had placed under his directions. On his way to the emerald 
mines, the French traveller crossed one of the ancient routes 
for the trade of India, by the way of |Egypt. He observed 
stations, enclosures for the union and protection of caravans, 
cisterns, &c. M, Caillaud learnt from the Arabs of the tribes 
of Ababdeh and Bycharyn, that this road led to the ruins of a 
very extensive town, on the banks of the Red Sea, situated 
about the 24th degree of latitude, near the mountain of Elbe. 


‘and will probably be better described by them than by M 


Caillaud. On the banks of the Red Sea, the traveller dise 
vered a mountain of sulphur, on which some diggings had 
been made ; in the cas wae Te of this mountain, traces of 
volcanic eruptions were observable, and a quantity of »uzzo- 
lane and other igneous substances were found. M. Caillayd 
carefully observed the mountains which separate the Nile en 
the Arabian Gulf, as well at the calcareous tracts of ground, 
and chains of mountains between the Nile and the Oasis. 
which all belong to the primitive soil. Here he examined 
several ancient Egyptian structures, and others of more mo- 
dern date; he discovered several very ancient vaults, thermal 
springs, &c. Among the Greek and Latin inscriptions which 
be met with in his excursions, was one containing 70 lines, and 
about 9000 letters; it ismore copious by at least one-fifth than 
the Greek inscription on the Rosetta stone. By dint of yast 
patience and labour, M. Caillaud succeeded in copying this 
inscription in three days. Though it is of recent date com. 
pared with the Rosetta monument, since it belongs to the age 
of the Emperor Galba; it presents some new and curious facts 
relative to the internal administration of Egypt. M. Caiilaud 
returned Jast year to Paris, bringing along with him a vast 
number of drawings, notes, and antiques, found principally in 
the hypogea of Thebes, &c. ‘hese treasures have been pur- 
chased by the French government. ‘The antiques are depo- 
sited in the cabinet of medals and anticues of the King’s 
library, and the drawings will be engraved and published with 
descriptions, in 2 vols, folio. M. Caillaud has again set out 
for Egypt. In November last, he was at Bony-Souey, 25 
leagues trom Qairo. He was about to depart for the Fayoum, 
rnd to proceed towards the Oasis of Sivah. He must ere this 
have {made many new and interesting observations. Ata 
quarter of a league from one of the pyramids of Sakkarah, he 
descended into a hypogeum sacred to the deity Apis, where 
he found, in a kind of labyrinth, several bulls embalmed and 
preserved like mummies. 

It should be remarked, that M. Belzoni had performed the 
same journey not long before; and perhaps had discovered 
this same sepulchre of Apis, in cow pany with Mr. Beechey 
(son of Sir William, the painter), whose name the French 
writers most unpardondbly mangle, by writing it Bitche! 








Che Wee, 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus onnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depasciinur aurea dicta! LUCRETIUS. 

Oliver Cromwell.—The 3d of September was a remarkab'€ 
day in the history of Oliver Cromwell. On that day 1650, he 
gave the Scots, whom he hated and despised, a total overthrow, 
at the battle of Dunbar; on that day twelvemonths, he defeated 
Charles I], at Worcester; and on that day, inthe year 1035, he 
gave up the ghost, in the midst of one of the greatest storms that 
ever Was known in England. 
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A Biographical Memoir of the late Mr. Arthur Young, 2o¢ Lon. 
diniana, No. X, containing an account of the Cecilian Society, 18 
our vext. 

The communications of O. F,, F.T., J. R. P., and Mr. Harris, 
are received. Several of them are intended for insertion in aly 
numbers. 

Erratum, p- 303, |. 32, for £ Alquazil’ read § Alguazil.’ 
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This town has since been visited by MM. Belzoni and Bitche, 
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